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FOR SCHOOLS. 


LONCFELLOW LEAFLETS. 
from the works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. With illustrations. 12mo,60cts. Teachers’ 


price, 50 cts. 

‘These Leaflets comprise short poems and 
sages from Longfellow’s writings, beautifully ilius-| 
trated. They are bound in a pamphiet, and are also 
ut in a box in single leaves for distribution and use 
fn schools. The Lea 
of schools throughout the ane 
of p 


and have been 
found to enlist the hearty interest upils, 


AMERICAN CLASSICS for SCHOOLS. 


A selection from Mr. Longfellow’s writings, for 
school use. With a Biographical Sketch of Mr. 
Longfellow’s, Notes explaining the historical and 

allusions, and Illustrations, 16mo, 60 cents. 
Teacher's price, $0 cents. 

is volume includes sach poems of Mr. Longfellow’s 
oom easily understood and appreciated by chil- 
dren, a fact which does not, however, debar the collec- 
tion from containing some of his best-known and most 
exquisite pieces. The volume contains a Portrait of the 

author and eight illustrations. 


ets are now in use in hundreds 


AMERICAN POEMS. 

Selections from the Works of LONGFELLOW, WaHIT- 
TIER, BRYANT, HOLMES, LOWELL, and EMERSON, 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. i6mo, 
$1.25. Teachers price, $1.00. 

Courtship, of Milee Standish,” and “The Building of 


AMERICAN PROSE. 

Selections of entire Essays, Sketches, and Stories from 
the Works of LONGFELLOW, HAWTHORNE, IRv- 
ING, WHITTIER, HOLMES, LOWELL, THOREAD, and 
EMERSON. 16mo, $1.25. Teachers’ price, $1.00. 

e tains the “ into Spain” and 

Valloy of te Beat 


autographs, the volume thus forming a 
nation of gift-book and album. 


MODERN CLASSICS, No. I. 
32mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. Teacher's price, 60 cts. 


This volume contains “‘ Evangeline,” “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” and “ Favorite Poems.” 


EVANCELINE. 


16mo, paper. 20 cents. Teachers’ price, 15 cents. 

This, a aoe form of “ Evangeline,” is intended for 
schoo] use. It has been prepared at the urgent re- 
quest of several prominent teachers. 


LONCFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Compiled by CHARLOTTE Fiske BATEs, In one vol. 
32mo, with Portraitand twelve Illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.00; in flexible calf morocco or sealskin, $3.50. 

This beautiful Httle book contains on the left-hand 
pages careful selections from the prose and poetical 
writings of Mr. Longfellow. On each right-hand 

are the names of more or less distinguished individuals 

whose birthdays are given upon that page. The selec- 

tions were made b iss Charlotte Fiske Bates, who is 
roy familiar with all of Mr. Longfellow’s writings; 
and she has succeeded in making the selections in many 
instances express some trait or fact in the history of the 
rsons named upon the opposite page, thus giving to 
he book a peculiar interest and vaiue. The book is 
printed —s sized paper, so that the blank spaces upon 
the right-hand pages are »vailable for the writing of 
happy combi- 


PORTRAIT OF LONCFELLOW. 
The “ Atlantic” life-size portrait of LONGFELLOW, 


beautifully execated. Price, $1.00. 


“The author of the‘ Psalm of Life’ and of ‘ 


nation,’ could hardly be more perfectly idealized than 
as he is here presented to Dra, OLIVER W 


HOLMES. 


THE POET’S HOME. 


An excellent colored lithograph of the historic man- 
(‘* Washington’s Headquarters”) at Cambridge 


for over forty )ears the residence of Mr. ellow. 
y) Longt 


Size, 12x 16 inches. centa, 


@™ For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, ou receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Besten, Mass. 
St., Rew Verk. 


Hducation 


copies, $4.00 a year. Address, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


@ The best number issued. 


March-April. 


edu- 
cator should study it. 75 cents single 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, APRIL 6, 1882. 


Fons, 02; im advance, $93.50. 


Price, { Sing Cepies, 6 cts. 


SERIES. 


From JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., late Supt. of Boston Public Schools, and 
Educational Commissioner to Vienna, Paris, etc., etc. 


In Scribner’s Geographical Reader and Primer 
I find a thing new in design, good in substance, and 
beautiful in all its features. Guyot’s Introduction is 
a diamond of the first water. This Reader and Primer 
is the same precious stone cut and set with unsur- 
passed skill and taste. It is not only the best geog- 
raphy for beginners that has been made, but it is at 
the same time the best book for supplementary read- 


w-/ing, of its grade, that has come to my knowledge. I 


give this book unqualified commendation, because I do 
not see how it could be improved; and I do it with 
confidence and sincere pleasure. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Fesrvary 28, 1882. 


Sample Copies of GeoGRAPHICAL READER AND furnished for 
examination, with reference to introduction, on receipt of 40 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON : 178 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO: 
W. F. WHITTEMORE, Agent. 8. Agent. 


Summer Normal School of Languages, 1882.—Session Six Weeks.—Saratoga, N. Y. 


From a communication directed 
“Winter Normal Class for Teachers, 


in Brooklyn, 


easy and natural method of teaching and the interest in the language which his lectures in German have ercited in his pupils have combined to make their progr 
Indeed, for his successful efforts, he deserves gratitude as well as commendation, and I heartily join in giving him both. 


Applications for the “The Summer Normal School at Saratoga” will be received now. 
Director of Stern’s School of Languages, N. Y. City, author of “Studien und Plaudereien,’’ 1st, and ‘‘Studien und Plaudereien,” 2d series, ‘*Tables 


the President of the Board of Kducation of Brooklyn, N. Y., to “ Stern’s School of Languages, New York City,” concerning the 
under the direction of Prof. M. Stern, we reprint the following extract : 


eas remarkably rapid. 
TUNIS G. BERGEN, Prest. Roard of Educatiun.”’ 


Address ° S. M. STERN, 
of Grammar,’’ etc. 
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qeate that belongs to first-class School Pens. 
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Newsdealers. 


E WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 
uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 
Their standard Nos., 333, 
Order through the Stationers and 
HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


PRIZES 


All pupils of the public and private schools in the United States. 
grade of skill or talent they may 
possess. One prize of $50.00 is offered to Art Students. For a 
pamphlet containing full particulars, send a postal-card to the 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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AFTER SCHOOL, 


BY G. T. JOHNSON, 


Beside the window she sits and dreams, 

And watches the shades on the river fall,— 
The purple bills in the distance sleep, 

And the sunshine comes glinting over all. 


Her thoughts go back to the days of youth, 

When she roamed the hills ’neath the skies of May; 
And voices fall on her longing ear 

Like the strains of some mem’ry-haunting lay. 


The head droops low o’er the weary hand 

And the dreamy eyes are suffused with tears, 
While drifting up, like the sunset clouds, 

Come the tender thoughts of those vanished years. 


From the parted lips escape a sigh, 
And the lids droop low o’er the pearly tears; 
The white cheek rests on the weary hand, 
And the spirit seeks for the vanished years. 
* * 7 * 


Night lowers fast; ’round the weary frame 
Play the gathering breezes, damp and cool; 
She sleeps! How sweet will the waking be, 
When angels shall whisper, ’Tis after school ’’! 


Kansas City, Feb. 27, 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Books For Much might be done to 
avert failure by training children to look upon study as 
needful work. Just as adults have their work which 
must be done according to certain conditions in order to 
secure success, so study is their work which must be 
pursued under certain conditions in order that success 
may follow; that is, the children’s hours of study must 
not be interrupted any more than their parents’ business 
hours; and as parents have a proper place in which to 
work and proper implements, so the children should 
have a place sacred to study and proper text and refer- 
ence books. These propositions seem to be self-evi- 
dent, yet children often have no other place for study 
than the family sitting-room, where attention is drawn 
off by various items of interesting family conversation ; 
and even the man, who must have for himself the latest 
improved machines, does not realize that text-books also 


improve; and that his children would be profited by a 
few well-chosen reference books, never seems to occur to 
him. How many parents make sure that their children 
have so indispensable a thing as a good English Dic- 
tionary ?—Lewiston Free Press, Penn. 


Tue TracnEer.—Let every teacher be master of his 
profession. Let him realize, in himself, the highest 
ideal of citizenship. Let him be a free man. Then 
will his pupils be likely- to. become such high-minded 
citizens and free men. ‘Let your boy be taught by 
your slave,” said an old Greek, “and you will then 
have two slaves instead of one.” —A. P. Marble, Supt. 
of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

- Nationa, Aip to Epucation. — The meeting of 
educators at Washington, and their discussion of the 
project of granting national aid to the cause of popular 
education, ought to have some effect in spurring Con- 
gress to action on this highly important and shamefully 
deferred measure. We think the judgment of those 
who have given the subject any study at the South is 
nearly unanimoys, that the aid should be applied 
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through the channels of the local common school 
system, and confined to common achool instruction. — 
Boston Herald. 


Scuoot no branch of school work 
are the influence and faithfulness of a principal more 
easily discernable than in the discipline. A remark is 
occasionally made by a principal that indicates the’ 
opinion that difference in order is due to the difference 
in the character of the scholars; but it is gratifying to 
state that some of the best disciplined schools are com- 


223 | posed of children whose home surroundings are not at 
224/ all of a favorable character. — Asst. Supt. Godwin, New 


York City. 


Virerinia oF To-pay.—To tell you of the present of 
Virginia, I could with more eloquence than that of 
words, point you to her performance in those lines of 
development which have made Massachusetts eminent 
among commonwealths. Our people have just declared 
popular education to be among the most sacred duties 
and trusts of representative government, and are 
bravely executing that honorable decree. With valu- 
able and beneficent results we are rapidly guaranteeing a 
priceless ballot to all entitled to it under the American 
theory. Conspicuous among the achievements of the 
advanced thought that places Virginia in full alignment 
with the highest American civilization, is the prompt 
justice with which she deals with an element of popula- 
tion which has been the fruitful source of passionate 
disputation. Virginia has closed the long strife, which 
Mr. Jefferson foresaw and dreaded as he would dread 
“ the fire-bell at night,” over the status of the colored 
man. His political equality is secured throughout her 
domain. Never undervaluing the reciprocity of kind- 
ness between the races in the South in their peculiar 
and trying relations in the past, Virginia accepts the 
“inexorable logic of facts,” and tenders the colored 
man the complete justice which his conduct as a citizen 
challenges and exacts. We are equally gratified with 
what we are doing for the colored man, and what he is 
doing for himself. He vindicates himself and justifies 
usin our determined efforts for his moral and in- 
tellectual advancement. In Virginia he is at last in 
the full panoply of acknowledged citizenship. Conscious 
of the settlement in his favor of the question of his 
right to pursue the duties and privileges of citizenship, 
his conduct commands the approval of even his severest 
critics. Our treatment of the colored people elevates 
them as citizens, and promotes their productive capac- 
ity. They are indefinitely with us, and no substitutes 
for their labor, which is peculiarly fitted to the South- 
ern section of the Union, has yet been found. Our 
purpose is to make the colored man feel his identifica- 
tion with us, and to stimulate in him the feeling of 


contentment by wise and generous care and considera- 
tion, that there may be prevented the calamity to the 
South of a heavy emigration of the colored people. We 
invoke inquiry as to the present status of the colored 
people in Virginia with confidence in the judgment of 
a policy which guarantees them all that American 
polity and Christain civilization demand for them. — 
From a letter of U. S. Senator Mahone to Gov. Long of 
Mass. 

Puysicat Epucation or Women. — Some of the 
customs of civilized life are the prime cause of the 
present bodily infirmity of women. The argument 
against the higher education of women, that it destroys 
their health, is refuted by the facts. Hard study, hard 
work of any kind systematically conducted, in reality 
promotes physical health. Girls do break down, but 
itis the result of a long-continued violation of the laws 
of nature. The investigation of Dr. Putman-Jacobi 
shows that the highest education now given to women 
is much the most conductive to health. The lack of 
strong, healthy women among us is noticeable. Much 
of this constitutional weakness is inherited, but it is in 


the power of the majority of young girls to make them-' 


Edue ation. 


No. 14. 


selves physically what they will. Give to the muscles 
as scientific and thorough a training as mathematics 
gives to the brain, and there will be a corresponding in- 
crease in physical capacity. Life in the open air is of 
first importance. Vigorous and absorbing games should 
be encouraged among girls. Mental and physical cul- 
ture should be as inseparable as mind and body. The 
principal causes which destroy health are, neglect of 
proper physical exercise and recreation during youth, 
our incomplete, one-sided methods of education, a want 
of steady employment, and petty forms of indiscretion 
in regard to the rules of hygiene on the part of young 
women themselves. A radical change will come when 
popular sentiment requires that girls shall grow up 
strong and well developed. Tight clothing should be 
discarded, that the exercise of the organs of motion may 
not be impeded. There should be in every school a 


system of physical education under the direction of a 
qualified teacher. Daily muscular exercise will brin 

better mental work. There might be a physical as wel 
as a mental standard which a girl must reach before 
entering college.— Dr. Adalina 8S. Whitney, Vassar 
College. 


THE FIRST THING GIRLS OUGHT TO HAVE. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


They ought to have a life purpose as clear-cut and 
well-defined as ever inspired the heart of a boy. Hav- 
ing as much at stake, they ought to be as wise and in- 
fluential, and make a mark upon the world as deep and 
lasting. Without a fixed, all-absorbing purpose, such 
a result is impossible. Circumstances must bend to 
girls as they must to boys in the pursuits of life, and 
difficulties must dwindle, and obstacles be surmounted 
by their inevitable wills, if they would accomplish an 
honorable and triumphant mission. We do not mean 
willful girls, but girls with wills to resist, endure, per- 
sist, and conquer, in distinction from the weak and vac- 
illating apologies for girls who float like a dead stick 
upon the current of life, tossed hither and thither upon 
the troubled waters. 

“Girls are aimless,” remarked a teacher of consider- 
able celebrity. It was another way of saying that girls 
are not stimulated and guided by an unfaltering pur- 
pose. As compared with boys, “girls are aimless,” 
without question; nor are they wholly to blame for it, 
if we regard their circumstances, for society has not de- 
manded that girls should possess definite aims. Its 
manners and customs have been formed and maintained 
upon the expectation of aimlessness on their part. How 
different with boys! An aimless boy has been tabooed 
as shiftless and lacking spirit. Because he does not 
positively assert, by well-defined and persistent effort, 
“TI will be a farmer”; or, “I will be a merchant”; or, 
“T will be an artist”; or, “ I will be alawyer,” or some 
other useful toiler, he is classed with drones and labeled 
“inefficient.” A “boy of spirit” has been expected to 
aim at something definite. He may not hit the mark, 
but he must aim at it, and thereby prove that he has a 
purpose. He loses caste if he live without aim. Nor 
is his penalty severe or undeserved: it is just. 

Girls have not been expected to qualify themselves 
for definite pursuits whereby to earn a livelihood. For- 
merly, more than now, it was scarcely supposed that 
girls could support themselves. The whole social struct- 
ure was organized upon the idea that, sooner or later, 
boys would not only support themselves but support the 
girls also, each hopeful, enterprising boy becoming re- 
sponsible for one particular aimless girl, thus compelling 
matrimony to bear the burden which false social cus- 
toms create. We rejoice to admit that a change is going 
on, and that society now sees clearly that an aimless 
girl is as near nobody as an aimless boy. Certain occu- 
pations that were once effectually closed against girls 
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are now open. Not only manual pursuits, but art, sci- 
ence, and literature invite them to explore their wide 
domain. Now, there is enough for girls to know and 
do, and they must resolve to do it. 

Girls should determine to make their mark ; resolve 
to fill some useful occupation, and fill it well. Why 
not? The girl who seldom or never stops to reflect 
that womanhood is near by, with its grave duties and 
cares, intent only upon gratifying her passion for dress 
and flit like a gay butterfly from one amusement to an- 
other, caring not how short schools are, nor how long 
holidays, will never win the proud distinction of being 
somebody. Throw a brush at the canvas, and expect to 
produce a work of art! Drop aletter into the postoffice 
without superscription, and expect it to reach its des- 
tination! Commit a vessel to the sea, without chart or 
compass, and expect her to make a successful voyage ! 
As well this, as that girls can fit themselves for the re- 
sponsibilities of future life without a firm, clear-cut, un- 
conquerable purpose. 

The mistake of putting “square men into round 
holes, and round men into square holes,” is widely de- 
plored, and certainly is a great misfortune. But it is 
equally bad to put square girls into round holes, and 
round ones into square holes. Might as well throw the 
dirt and sods over them at once, and call them buried, 
leaving them “uncoffined, unhonored, and unsung.” 
These square and round holes, holding round and square 
girls, far outnumber those that are filled with boys, be- 
cause the aimless class of girls is much larger than the 
aimless class of boys. The aimless ones of both sexes 
get thus misplaced, and not the aspiring ones who set 
their mark high and hit it. Would that we could ex- 
cite a horror of these mischances among girls, so that 
they might dread falling into the wrong holes as they 
would dread being buried alive. It is a sort of burial 
before they are dead, though they become dead enough 
in time, and are consigned to oblivion without funeral 
ceremonies. Think of a bevy of bright girls passing 
from school to shop, store, laundry, counting-room, ed- 
itor’s sanctum, printing-office, teacher’s role, authorship, 
or housewifery,—the bookkeeper getting into the place 

teacher, the saleswoman into that of editor or proof- 
reader, the authoress into the kitchen, and vice versa / 
could anything be more unfortunate for them and for 
society ? Doomed to the wretchedness of fitting one’s 
square person into a circle,—making a poor teacher out 
of a saleswoman, or a slim sewing-girl out of an author- 
ess,—it is a result to be sorely deprecated, and avoided 
if possible. There is no remedy for the evil except to 
aim at something. 

No one can help girls to a life purpese more than 
their teachers. No persons have more reason to help 
them to such distinction. Faithful teachers, equally 
with the doting parents, would secure an accomplished 
womanhood. The very first condition is a noble purpose. 
Teachers must understand that, and seek to inspire 
souls with this laudable spirit of emulation. There is 
a wide field of illustration to draw from, and example 
will prove more powerful than precept to stir and en- 
gage the heart. Here biography, faithful and true, 
comes to the aid of teachers. Such women as Princess 
Charlotte, Anne Boleyn, Madame Roland, Maria 
Theresa, Lady Jane Grey, Cornelia, Hannah More, 
Mary Washington, Mary Lyon, and a host of others, 
furnish the highest incentives to personal aim and 
strong endeavor. Especially do examples of our own 
times stimulate to well-directed effort. In Mary Lyon 
girls can discover a purpose that knew no defeat. Re- 
solving, at twelve years of age, to become a teacher that 
her womanhood might prove useful, she bent her ener- 
gies to that object, and triumphed over poverty and ob- 
scurity to accomplish it. She scarcely expected to rise 
higher than the teacher of a district school; but God 
always rewards true merit beyond its expectation; and 
so ehe became the founder of Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. She taught 3,000 girls in her day, one 
thousand of whom became teachers in theirtime. If each 
of these instructed only one hundred pupils, they would 
have taught 100,000 citizens. Several hundred of them 
became the wives of ministers, and forty of them be- 
came missionaries, their influence thus extending to 
other lands. It would be quite impossible to estimate 


the influence of one such woman as Mary Lyon,—greater 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The study of such an example of unfaltering purpose, 
self-reliance, industry, integrity, and victorious progress, 
will prove a healthful, powerful stimulant to thoughtful 
girls. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES. 


BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This subject, though seldom if ever touched upon by 
the general press, is certainly of sufficient importance 
to be discussed in Toe JouRNAL; bearing, as it does, 
directly upon the ability of children to grasp intelli- 
gently the ideas presented by the teacher. 

Not long since I chanced to be present at the noon hour 
of one of our large public schools. I was taken from 
room to room by one of the teachers, who was interested 
in explaining to me the course of study in the different 
grades. We arrived at last at the basement, where,— 
it being a stormy day,—the girls had assembled to eat 
their lunches. In the adjoining basement the boys of 
the male department had been let loose, and could be 
heard shouting at the top of their voices as they engaged 
in various games. 

Being an earnest advocate of plain, wholesome living, 

the contents of the many lunch-baskets open before me 
shocked and surprised me. How can parents be so in- 
different to the welfare of their children as to provide 
for them a daily diet of pickles, rich cake, pie, and pre- 
serves? How can children be expected to be healthy 
and to have clear, vigorous intellects, on such a diet ? 
Not a basket was without pie, and mince-pie,—the worst 
of all,—seemed to be the favorite. 
goodly share of cake, too; and some held cracked nuts. 
Big, green cucumber pickles and limes were devoured 
with avidity; and some of the girls had in little tin 
baking-powder cans chow-chow, loaded with mustard. 
Instead of sandwiches of cold meat or ham, the bread 
was spread with sugar, preserves, honey, or molasses. 
Few baskets contained that healthiest of all food,—fruit. 
[ suppose these girls,—ignorant of the first laws of 
health,—would sincerely pity any companion whose 
lunch-basket contained only a ham-sandwich and an 
apple. They appeared to vie with each other in pro- 
ducing the richest food from their store, and several who 
had brought candy were looked upon with curious eyes. 
One basket contained only a rich cream-puff and a 
pickle. Think of it! 
It is universally conceded, I believe, that rich food 
makes the brain sluggish. That, in order to make a 
brilliant record as a writer or a philosopher, a man or 
woman must forbear to tickle the palate with dainties, 
How can parents expect good school reports, or teachers 
look for intelligent and rapid progress in studies, when 
the young minds are nourished to such an alarming 
degree on indigestible food ? 

During the afternoon two of the girls in the room of 
my friend were excused from school on account of head- 
ache. No wonder they had headache! They may 
expect to have it all the rest of their lives unless they 
learn to enjoy simple, nutritious food. Many of the 
girls bore testimony to the pickles, pie, and rich cake 
they ate, in their pale cheeks and heavy eyes. 

As I left the school-house I saw an old man with only 
one arm, standing near the fence with an umbrella over 
him. A large tray was suspended from his shoulder by 
astrap. On the tray was a motley collection of lard- 
soaked doughnuts, partially decayed apples, fruit-cake, 
and cracked nuts. Stepping up to him, I asked if he 
found much custom for his wares. “Lor, yes’m,” he 
answered. “I gen’ly sells out every noon-time, and 
has to go back home for a fresh lot before school lets 
out.” “Do the children buy of you after school, as 
well as at noon?” I asked. “They buys a deal,” he 
answered. “They gets hungry a-going home, an’ wants 
suthin’ to chaw on.” “And have poor appetites for 
their dinners in consequence,” was my mental conclu- 
sion, as I walked away. a. 

Just below the school-house was a small store kept by 
an old woman. The stock consisted of candy and cake, 
pop-corn balls, and nuts. Her trade, I understood, was 
entirely confined to the children of the public school. 
There is, evidently, too little attention given in the 


home to this matter of lunches, What Mary or John 


even that of most statesmen who have lived and died. 


Every basket had aj. 
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the basket. They are fond of pie and cake,—as are 
most children,—and pie and cake go into the basket 
without any regard whatever to a probable headache or 
a possible attack of indigestion. And yet it is an easy 
matter to get up a healthy and appetizing lunch with- 
out recourse to injurious dainties. We have now-a-days 
the most delicious potted meats, turkey, chicken, ham, 
and tongue, which can be bought at a very reasonable 
price when we consider the fact that they are so con- 
densed that a little of them goes a long way. A couple 
of sandwiches, spread with any one of these meats, an 
apple, or any other fruit in season, is sufficient to satisfy 
any child whose taste has not been perverted beyond 
repair. 

I was once at the house of a friend who considered 
herself a great economist. She allowed nothing to be 
wasted. The odds and ends were looked after with un- 
faltering vigilance, and everything turned to account in 
one way or another. But one day she failed in the 
baking of a fruit-cake. It came from the oven heavy 
as lead, and would in most households have gone directly 
into the swill-pail. Not sohere. “This is too bad!” I 
heard her say to her eldest daughter. “ It’s a shame 
to have snch good materials ruined. But never mind; 
it shan’t be wasted, Ill give it to the children for 
lunch. They’ll never know the difference.” And into 
the lunch-baskets it went, daily, I suppose, until the 
last crumb was disposed of, dealing headache and indi- 
gestion right and left. In my opinion it had far better 
have been “ wasted.” 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLPH DIESTER- 
WEG’S WRITINGS. 


I.— THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 


1. No profession is better adapted to ennoble the 
moral atmosphere of life, and fill the head and heart of 
its adherent with nobler feelings and thoughts, than the 
profession of teaching. 

2. Men of great minds long for an intellectual pro- 
fession, though its pathway is beset with thorns. 
Teaching is such a profession, undoubtedly. Compared 
with any other profession, no one is by far so much 
connected with difficulty and misery as the calling of 
the educator and teacher who earnestly strives to de- 
velop the innate powers of his pupils. ‘ 

3. If there exist a difficult science, it is the art of 


teaching, developing. 


culture. We foster and cultivate the tender germ of 
civilization, and cause it to spread its blessings far and 
wide. We plant in the tender souls of children the 
elements of the whole range of knowledge, delivered 
down to us from former ages and stored up in our liter- 
ature, and enable the children to drink from this “ Pi- 
erian spring” during their life. When, later in life, 
our pupil leaves us behind, and by his deeds records his 
name in the register of immortality, yet, next to his 
own talents and some fortunate events, he has to give 
us the tribute for acting well his part on the stage of 
public life. 

5. If we wish to conceive fully the importance of the 
teacher’s profession, let us imagine all the schools closed, 
and our youth growing up without receiving instruc- 
tion. Heinous barbarism would soon rush upon us, 
with its savagism. Are the high schools and univer- 
sities the supporters of the highest culture, our com- 
mon schools are the ground-work upon which these 
lofty institutions rest. The common school is the most 
needful, for it is the fundamental link in the organism 
of public education. This thought should strengthen 
the consciousness of our common-school teachers. 

6. I know of no nobler calling; but I also know that, 
up to date, no nation on the globe has yet fully appre- 
ciated the unbounded worth of good schools. 

7. Education and teaching is a holy profession ; to 
educate and to teach, a divine occupation. 


of the brave, virtuous, true, and enthusiastic teacher ! 
Let no rude feet enter this realm, for its ground is holy. 
9. To promote the divine cause of education is one of 


the noblest and most necessary occupations, The ad- 


likes, and not what is best for them to eat, goes into | 


4, Our profession is the foundation-stone of human | 


8. Of what great importance and dignity is the office 


|| 
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vyancement of our civilization, culture, and humanity, de- 
pends upon the education of the people. ; 

10. If we elevate and ennoble our teachers, we ele- 
vate and ennoble the people; if our measures tend to 
degrade the teachers, we degenerate, with them, our 
youth. Teachers should also constantly bear in mind 
the high responsibility of their office, and their actions 
must proclaim it. 

11. Educational affairs cannot be treated like com- 
mon things. Teachers can claim a better treatment 
than sailors. Those who speak lightly of education 
and teachers, commit a heinous crime; they profane 
the majesty of humanity. 

12. The school is the mirror which reflects the per- 
sonal worth, and the inteilectual qualification of the 
the teacher, and the intellectual and moral character of 
community as well. Hence he who elevates the 
teacher, and promotes the cause of education, enhances 
the glory of his country. 

13. I should like to see the State take charge of pub- 
lic education, and thus promote the teachers to inde- 
pendent public officers. ANNA. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Cuapter VII. 
[With Maps or Globe.) 
HOW WE MEASURE DISTANCE AND DEFINE POSI- 
TION ON THE EARTH. 

The earth has no needle through it, and no circles 
drawn upon it, but we draw upon our globes and maps 
lines and circles in order to measure distances and de- 
fine positions ; that is, to be able to say where a place 
is so as to be exact and sure of being understood. The 
two points on the earth which are invariably directed 
the same way we call the poles of the earth, and they 
do not rotate ; one which points to a star in the north 
ern heavens, called the pole-star, is the North pole; the 
opposite point is the South pole. The pole-star, there- 
fore, is the only star in our sky that we may always see 
in the same place. z 

The earth has some quality not well understood, 
called magnetism, which makes its poles attract or repel 
some things, as iron or steel; and when a steel needle 
has rested for some time with its ends toward the poles, 
it seems to have become like the earth in this respect, 
and its ends are also called poles, and will attract or 
repel other pieces of iron or steel, and will persist in 
keeping the same direction, however placed, if free to 
turn. Such a needle is called a magnetic needle; the 
earth is a large magnet, with its North pole near, but 
not precisely upon the North pole of the earth, and 
large beds and mountains of iron in the earth are mag- 
netic, 

The North pole of a magnet attracts the South pole 
of another magnet, and repels its North pole; there- 
fore, the South pole of the magnetic needle points to 


the North pole of the earth, and the North pole of the 


needle to the South pole of the earth. The magnetic 
needle, therefore, always points to the poles of the 
earth, and when we do not see the sun or stars, and 
cannot tell from things about us which way is north, we 
can tell by the magnetic needle. The sailor has to de- 
pend upon it to guide his ship, and the wanderer in 
the woods or in the stormy night can consult it and 
know which way he goes. It is easy from it to preserve 
all other directions by the compass,—a surface on which 
all directions are marked, and over which swings a 
magnetic needle like this : 
+ r A circle drawn across the 
+" globe or across the map, ex- 
actly between the poles, is 
x Cblled the equator ; it is not 
in the plane of the earth’s or- 
bit, but crosses it twice in the 
year, when the days and nights 
“e are of equal length. Circles 
od drawn around the earth at the 
limit of the sun’s vertical shining in midsummer, north 
and south, are called the tropics,—the tropic of Cancer 
drawn north of the equator, and the tropic of Capricorn 


south of the equator. Circles drawn about the earth, at 
the limit of twenty-four hours day and twenty-four hours 
night, are called the polar circles,—the northern one the 
Arctic circle, the southern one the Antartic circle. The 
surface of the earth between the Arctic and Antartic cir- 
cles is the frigid zones; the surface between the polar 
circles is the temperate zones; and that within the 
tropics is the torrid zone. Each of these zones has its 
characteristic climate and productions. 

There are many circles drawn parallel to these, called 
parallels of latitude; these become shorter as they ap- 
proach the poles, but are everywhere the same distance 
from each other. Every circle is measured in degrees, 
and, whatever its circumference, has 360 degrees. De- 
grees would, therefore, be of various lengths on the 
parallels. 

There are other circles drawn on the globe, all pass- 
ing through the poles, and crossing the equator perpen- 
dicularly. These are meridians of longitude, and all 
have the same circumference; therefore, degrees marked 
on these are of invariable length. We mark upon the 
meridians the distance in degrees north or south of the 
equator, defining any point as so many degrees north or 
south latitude. We mark upon the equator the distance 
in degrees east or west of a meridian, which runs through 
Greenwich, near London, or of one which runs through 
Washington in the United States, because in these 
places there are great observatories, which make it con- 
venient to use them as starting-points for counting de- 
grees of longitude. If a given place is, on the circle, 
marked 70, near the North pole, we say itis in 70 north 
latitude. If a place in any latitude is on the meridian 
marked 50, where it crosses the equator, we say it is in 
longitude 50 east. 


VERGIL AT ROME. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL, 


O Poet, thoughtful, shy, and tender-hearted, 
This is no place for thee amid the throngs 
Of Cwsar’s palace. Naucht that here belongs 
Reminds thee of the time Alneas parted 
From Andromaque, or those fierce glances darted 
From Dido’s eyes in Hades. Here no songs 
Iopas sings; no shepherd tells his wrongs 
By soldiers wrought ere for great Rome he started. 


Religion, friendship, love of country touck 
Thy heart; charms thee the past, yet thou dost best 
The hopefal future prize; thy gaze seems tarned 
To welcome it, as once, when worn o’ermuch 
With wandering, high upon the billows’ crest 
The Trojans gladly Italy discerned. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— In Brussels many telephone lines have been laid with 
phosphor-bronze wire of eight-tenths of a millimetre diameter. 


— The value of oil in diminishing the violence of heavy seas 
is receiving wide-spread attention. Many marvelous results 
are reported from trustworthy sources. 

— The Marquis of Lorne is reported to have taken the initia- 
tory steps for the establishment of an Academy of Sciences in 
Canada on the principle of the Académie of Paris. 

— An important and hitherto unknown treatise by Coper- 
nicus, on the movements of celestial bodies, has been dis- 
covered in the archives of the Astronomical Observatory at 
Stockholm 

— A New Element.—Prof. Palmieri, of the Mount Vesuvius 
Observatory, has in the course of his spectro-analytical exami- 
nations of lava just discovered a new line, which corresponds 
exactly with that of helium, the famous element hitherto seen 
in the solar spectrum only. 

— Technical Education Report. — The first report of the 
British Technical Ed. Comr, is printed. It deals solely with 
the methods of instruction adopted in France. The expo- 
sition it contains of the French system is said to be very com- 
plete. 

— From careful experiments made by Prof. Laptschinkski 
upon some dogs, it would appear that the best method of resus- 
citating frozen animals [including human beings] is to imme- 
diately place them in a hot bath, and not, as is generally sup- 
posed, to gradually introduce heat. 

— The coal-tar or aniline dyes differ but in their molecules 
and the quantities of hydrogen and oxygen. Water may be 
made to furnish these gases by electrolysis, and M. ——— 
ruder, of Bale, has submitted water holding certain coloring 
material in solution to an electric current, and has obtained 
various dyes, such as aniline black and aniline violet. 

— A Glasgow professor describes a new and cheap form of 
voltaic cell, which, though not thoroughly tested, promises to 
be useful: Take an old tinned iron can,—one that has con- 
tained preserved meats answers well,—and place within it a 
porous cell, made preferably of earthernware, though a dia- 
phragm of canvas will answer; pack the space around the 

rous cell with iron borings or filings, which may be swept 

rom the floor of an engineer’s workshop; fill the cell with a 
solution of commercial potassium hydroxide; insert a strip of 
common zinc in the solution; connect the zinc and can with 
the wires of an electric bell, and a powerful current is at once 
indicated. The alkaline solution should be carefully preserved 


from the air by an air-tight stopper to the cell, or other con- 
trivance, but the iron borings be fully exposed. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All commaniecations intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are 


We have received two solutions of Prob. 194, each of ‘which 
assumes that the side of the carpet lies parallel to the diagonal 
of the room, This is not the case, It is to be understood that 
the ends of the carpet are to be cut sqguare.—Eb. 


Mr. Editor :—Why does the Greatest Common Divisor of 
two or more numbers equal the product of their common 
prime factors ? T. A. OC. 


[Because this is the definition of ‘Greatest Common 
Divisor.”’ By ‘‘ divisor’’ we mean “ factor.””—Ep.] 


Mr. Editor :—I submit other answers of Prob. 181, by E B. 
Goodrich (in Taz JouRNAL, Jan. 12). He gives 
(l)a—z=—16 
y 18 { whence = 24 Of course, y = 8, z = 8. 
= 24 

I find z= 22, y= 10, <= 6; and «= 20,y=—12,2=0; 
and c = 16, y = 16, z = 0; and so on adlibitum. Which so- 
lution shall we take ? 

I submit this also for discussion: 

(1) @ t y+ z<=18 
(2) 22 + 3y + 4z = 58 Please solve and discuss, 
(3) 82 + 2y 4+ z= 382 L. L. BELsHER, 

[There are no finite values that will satisfy the first set of 
equations above; while in the second there is an inflnite num- 
ber. Our readers who are acquainted with: Analytical Geom- 
etry will see that in the former, one of the planes is parallel to 
the intersection of the other two, hence the infinite values; 
while in the latter the three planes intersect in a common 
line.—Ep.] 


SOLUTIONS, 


PROBLEM 179.—Required the greatest possible number of 
rows of corn that can be planted on a square acre; the hills to 
occupy only a mathematical nt, and no two hills to be 
within less than 3'¢ feet of other J. W. Coyixs. 

Supposing, with ‘‘ W. S.,”’ the side of the acre to be 208.5 
feet, we get, by dividing 208.5 feet by 3.5, 59+. Hence there 
are only 59 intervals between hills. This gives 60 hills. 
208.5 -- 59 = 3.5339, the distance apart of the hills on first 


row. y(10)#— {2°50 3.021, the distance the rows are 


apart. 2085 + 3.021 = 68 intervals between rows, with 2.97 
feet over; this gives 69 rows. The first row having 60 hills, 
the second would have 59, ete. Again, 2 97 + (3.5 — 3.021) 
=6. This shows that with the first six intervals at 3.5 feet 
apart, we may get 60 hills in the first seven rows. In the 62 
others, 31 have 60 bills, and 31 have 59. Hence we have, 


38 X 60 + 31 K 59 = 4109. Using 208.7 feet for side of acre, 
which is more exact, there are 70 rows, alternating 59 and 60, 
aggregating 4165 hills, which answer Greenleaf gives. 

Mi eville, Ga., 1882. Jas. C. Hinton. 


Pros. 186. — The sum of four numbers in goeremaatent pro- 
gression is 200, and the first term is 5, Find the ratio 


J. G. K.’s geometric progression, by letting z = the ratio, 
becomes the cubical equation, 52° + 52? + 52+ 5 = 200. 
Transposing the 5 and dividing by 5, the result is, 2° +- 2? + « 
== 39. Multiply this by z, and we have, z* +- = 
By resolving this equation of the fourth degree into a 


complex quadratic, | {"4 = 802, and then add- 
ing + { to both members of the equa- 
tion, gives 

i+}. By extracting square-root of both members, we get 
+ trom which! we get 2* = 82, and 


== 8, the required ratio. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., 1882. W. T. CARRINGTON. 


ProBLEM 190.—A, B, and C buy a triangular field DEF. A 
pays $200, B $500, C $300. They wish to divide it according 
to the money paid by each, by lines starting at a point G on the 
side EF. Show how the lines of division should run if ZG = 
180 rds. and GF = 300 rds. S. W. CaLiey. 

By conditions of the problem, A is to have $, B }, and C 
to of the field. Connect the point G, in the line ZF, with the 
point D. The triangle HGD will be #, and the triangle D@F 
§ of the field. On the line HP take EK = ¢ of ED; join 
Kand G. The triangle EGK is ¢ of the triangle E@D, or 75 
of the field; therefore it may be taken as C’s share. In the 
same way take on the lines FD, FM = ¢ of FD; join M and 
G, and the triangle FGM is } of the field, or B’s share. The 


quadrilateral DKGM, A may take as his share. Of course this 
is not the only solution. Paip C, KIMBALL, 
PROBLEMS. 


ProspLemM 196.—B and B engaged to do a piece of work for 
$25. A worked a certain number of days, and then B worked 
the same number of days, and finished the work, If B had 
done A’s work and A had done B’s, it would have taken them 
one-third of a day more; while, if B had done the entire work 
alone, it would have taken him two-thirds of a day less. Re- 
quired the time each worked. Cc. R. B. 


PRoBLEM 197.—The distances from a point within an equi- 


lateral triangle to the vertices of the angles are 20, 29, and 30, 
Required the sides of the triangle. 8S. J. Lex, 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


LECTURES FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY M. DOUGLAS, UNION, N. Y. 


What the Doctor May Do. 

Start not at the word, fellow-teacber. It is no formal course, 
with or without a central Bureau to dispense its blessings. It 
involves no expense. It costs nothing but careful planning 
and the effort to use some of the educational power that is 
latent around us. 

Children get tired of the constant school-round of study, 
recitation, and examination; and why should they not? It is 
often a wonder that they make so good headway over a thorny, 
rocky road of mental effort which has for them so little aim or 
purpose, whose only objective point is one so trivial as a ‘‘ new 
rule” or a certain number of pages gone through. There are 
many ways of quickening the mental activity, of making 
school-work real, its impressions vivid and lasting. One of 
these is by familiar lectures on topics of every-day life given 
chiefly by persons living in the vicinity who have special ad- 
vantages for knowledge and experience on each particular 
topic. For instance, almost every school-district has its physi- 
cian. Would he not gladly take ten minutes or twenty, some 
Friday afternoon, for a talk on some function of the human 
body: digestion, circulation, etc. ? The thoughtful teacher (all 
teachers are thoughtfal, but all are not equally so) will have 
this objection. The physician will make this talk full of tech- 
nicalities, and entirely above the thought of children. This is 
a great danger, it is true; but can it not be easily guarded 
against? The teacher may, and should, discuss the subject to 
be treated, present the difficulties children may find in it, urge 
the necessity of the simplest terms and style, ask the use of 
abundant and familiar illustration. If the path be entirely a 
new one, the earlier efforts will be largely experimental, show- 
ing more and more plainly to teacher and speaker the need of 
such work and the details of most successful execution. 

Another inviting field for the physician is geography and 

travel. He has studied his profession in some distant city,— 
perhaps New York. Would it not add great interest to the 
geography lessons to have occasionally a talk on Central Park, 
New York Harbor, or any of the institutions of the city? 
And would not the fact that such talks were planned and 
given be a stimulus to the home interest in school-work and 
greatly encourage home study? We should presently have 
the parents dropping in to evjoy their share of the good things. 
Those who came once would come again. The needs of the 
children as to books would be better understood. Pictures 
and apparatus would be forthcoming. Do you like the picture, 
teachers? Is not this a simple plan for making available a 
vast fund of power? Is there anything to prevent you from 
taking hold? Will you try it? 


VIL.—AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Not least among the advantages secured by the title of these 
papers, is the privilege of writing upon a variety of texts. 
These are days of imitation. Every girl has her package of 
visiting-cards, and even the Wide-Awake is gravely asked how 
the corners of a card should be turned to express condolence, 
congratulation, etc. Fortunately for its readers, the silly ques- 
tion is most wisely answered in the charming magazine. The 
autograph album, too, “‘ fern-leaf,’’ “‘ scroll,’’ or ‘“‘ floral,’’ has 
proved to all teachers ‘‘ a weariness to the flesh.” We expect 
to be wearied, however, but there is a point of view from which 
autograph albums have made us all heart-sick and well-nigh 
discouraged. As we think of those that have been brought to 
us, we are moved to paraphrase Cowper and exclaim, 

“ My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of stuff and nonsense with which they are filled.” 

I need not quote illustrations to show what I mean; they 
will be recalled too easily by every teacher. But has the sad 
fact no lesson for us? Can we, as teachers, do nothing to 
stem this tide of “loudness,” silliness, and even vulgarity ? 
True, our hands are full, and many of us are fettered by the 
requirements of a fixed course of study. Yet even at the 
worst, if there is no provision made for storing the minds of 
our pupils with ‘‘ memory gems,” we can do something. 

Among the pleasant memories of the Salem Normal School, 
are those of its mottoes placed on the board each morning by 
the “‘regent’’ of the day. We learned to look for them the 
first thing on entering the school-room, and they were speedily 
copied into our note-books. I doubt not many a school-room 
has been brightened, and many a useful lesson taught, by ex- 
tracts from these pages of our note-books, similarly used. 
Some of those mottoes,—copied eleven years ago,—come to 
mind asI write. ‘Cheerful faces make a stormy day pleas- 
ant.” ‘With patience and perseverance, the mulberry-leaf 
becomes a silk gown.”’ 

“* Of all your trees which 4 
‘Mir, the best frets comes trem my 

Choice bits of prose or poetry thus placed before the eyes of 
the pupiis have a strong though unconscious influence for 
good. Let them be copied and talked about, if time permits, 

Suggest that they are good selections for autograph albums, 
and point out others equally good, in the reading-lessons. Our 
girls and boys often pen these silly, would-be witticisms, be- 


cause they cannot think of anything else. Once let it be 
known that you have a list of good quotations that may be 
borrowed, and it will seldom be found in your desk. 

For teaching penmanship, punctuation, spelling, and neat- 
ness, there is no better exercise than the copying of choice 
collections into blank-books kept for this purpose. These may 
be memorized for recitation and declamation, and thus the 
scholar commit something worth learning, rather than the 
doggerel from the newspaper-corner. 


LANGUAGE. 


Satisfactory results cannot be secured by the formal teaching 
of language as a separate branch of study. It is only when 
the teacher regards every recitation, every reading-lesson and 
its interpretation, each step of instruction in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and history as a language-lesson, to be kindly criticised 
and treated as such, — through it all encouraging pupils to 
think independently, and to speak and write what they think 
with freedom and fluency,—that the ultimate purpose of lan- 
guage-teaching may be accomplished with certainty, and schol- 
ars form a habit of speaking and writing English with ease and 
accuracy.—I. F. Hall, Supt. Schools, Dedham, Mass. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY 
[Discussed by Prov, G. STANLEY HALL, March 25, 1882.) 


VI.— TRAINING OF THE WILL AND CHARACTER. 


As a distinctive subject there has been no specified training 
of the character, of late years, in our schools. Even the vari- 
ous denominations themselves have considered this their 
special domain. Buta change is imminent. The question of 
moral education is coming to the fore; already text-books on 
the subject are being introduced. 

The culture of the will begins in very early childhood, from 

the impulses of obedience. An instinct compelling the child to 
obey is innate in its mind,—for it feels its absolute dependence 
on its parents. This instinct of responsibility to another per- 
son is its first form of consciousness, The parent or teacher 
is thus the outward conscience of the child. To the child the 
teacher’s eyes are, as it were, omnipresent, hence the import- 
ance of the teacher having the power not only to command 
but to enforce obedience. The child must be compelled to do 
what is right. Inculeate obedience from habit. In the 
teacher, the quick ear and eye to detect and crush incipient 
disorder is of great importance. If, in the school-room, the 
teacher’s mind is too much concentrated on the lesson, the 
matter rather than in the imparting of it, disorder finds a 
loop-hole in which to enter. Moreover, if the teacher is the 
child’s outer consciousness, she should be as a pillar of light 
to it, of amiable temperament, pleasing manner, well dressed ; 
for little things often turn a child’s disposition to or from a new 
person. Again, argue not with the child: he will believe your 
word, but may doubt your argument. If punishment is nec- 
essary, let it not be severe. Its certainty for disobedience, 
rather than the severity, is what is needed. 
Passing from this instinctive obedience we come to a period’ 
of spasmodic disobedience. For atime even the good child 
seems given over to a saturnalia of badness,—probably the 
first impulses of independence, for it not only seems to rejoice 
that it violates the wishes of the teacher, but rejoices that it 
has the power to do so ; just as duty performed often gives 
additional sweetness to the child, from the consciousness that 
he has repressed a dislike to the duty. From these impulses 
consciousness develops. The child is sure to have a reaction 
from these spasmodic eruptions. Wait for it: do not hasten 
to coax it for its good will. The child will come soon enough, 
and a little coldness then will be more beneficial than much 
severity before. This reaction of conscience is the great desid- 
eratum ; hence the necessity of individual treatment. But our 
school systems necessitate a certain method, otherwise chaos 
would result; though to one, pardon may be as severe a pun- 
ishment as flogging to another. The certainty of a punish- 
ment for wrong-doing should, however, be inevitable; for ten- 
dencies of rebellion, as of obedience,incline to repeat themselves. 
Right should not be an exceptional thing,—not a medicine, but 
a diet; for the nervous system tends to repeat all activities 
that have been ingrained in the structure. Here, however, 
tact is necessary. Too much repetition may be nauseous, the 
too-good boy may not be very desirable. The whole sphere of 
the child’s thought should be properly harmonized, closely 
connected, and logical; then morality is far more certain to 
ensue than if he has only a precept here and there. When the 
occasion for action comes, all the powers of mind may be then 
a aap, bear in favor of good, and not merely a single 
portion. 

Another important element is the cultivation of the fancy, 
which is so prominent in childhood. J udiciously select the 
reading, and the child will make its own ideals, to which it is 
very liable to conform. In can thereby look upon iteelf as a 
third person, overcome fancied obstacles easier, and judge of 
itself in that way, and thus preform its own character. 

In conclusion, the professor called attention to the need of 
one good educational library in the country, wherein could be 
gathered all the best works on the science of education. It 
has been estimated that about $8,000 would be required for 
such an undertaking; but the speaker added, neither the State 
nor the colleges could be expected to provide for such an insti- 


TRIALS. 
BY A TEACHER (C. E. J.) 


Only trials to-day, again, 

For listless purpose and weary brain 
Must learn of Patience a lesson of pain ; 
So only trials to-day. 


But mourn thou not, for all is well: 
Though why it is, thou canst not tell, 
No harm e’er God’s child befell, 
Though only trials to-day. 


The seed is sown, it will not perish ; 
Though little be thy power to cherish, 
Trust in God, and all will flourish, 
Though only trials to-day. 


By and by comes the perfect rest, 
By and by is the harvest blest; 
All is working for the best, 
Though only trials to-day. 


Then patient and cheerful be, dear friends, 
Bearing the burdens Jesus sends, 

For he shall keep us to the end, 

Though only trials to-day. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


SYRACUSE. 


Hawthorne, in his wonderful book The House of the Seven 
Gables, represents the daguerreotypist at one time making use 
of such expressions as these: ‘‘ We read in dead men’s books! 
We laugh at dead men’s jokes, and cry at dead men’s pathos! 
We are sick of dead men’s diseases, physical and moral, and 
die of the same remedies with which dead doctors killed their 
patients! We worship the living Deity in dead men’s forms 
and creeds!’? Others have taken up the same theme, and tell 
us we have, and have had, dead men mark out our educational 
lines for us, from which beaten track we in no wise dare de- 
part. Such words may be true of many schools and many cit- 
ies, but Syracuse begs to be not classed with such, With a 
new university, medical college, and high school, and with 
living men most emphatically piloting these institutions on, 
we have no time to look back, but carry our push and our aims 
through the present into the future. Compared with some of 
the New-England cities, Syracuse itself is new, and indeed 
there is no occasion or opportunity for ancient rust, venerable 
though it may be, to accumulate. Its very location, in the 
center of the great Empire State, has fitted it most thoroughly 
to become an educational axis, from which shall radiate many 
good influences. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

Whether this be called an old school] rejuvenated, or a new 
departure, it matters little; the University is here and doing 
its work. The Methodists claim this property as peculiarly 
their own, — theirs by inheritance, adoption, and, indeed, by 
birth. Many men of other denominations have given liberally 
to endow it, but yet the fact remains patent that Syracuse 
University is a Methodist institution. What is true of this is 
true, also, of nearly every college in the State. Hamilton is 
patronized almost exclusively by the Presbyterians; Madison 
and Rochester by the Baptists. It is this fact, the exclusive- 
ness of the New York colleges, that has done so much to re- 
tard their growth and to fail to bring them up to the standard 
of the New-England colleges. Amherst and Williams and 
Brown are indeed under denominational control; but, outside 
of the president of the faculty, any man of marked ability is 
welcomed to the corps of instructors, and no student feels un- 
easy from his religious or denominational preferences. We 
believe thoroughly in religion and education battling side by 
side, and indeed for one common purpose; but we also believe 
that the minor barriers should fall, or at least be no hindrance 
to any man, whatever his convictions or beliefs may be. What 
we have said is no more peculiarly true of our University than 
of others in the State; but what we lament is, that it should 
be true of any. 

Among the faculty here can be named some excellent men. 
Chicago not long since tried to induce our most popular pro- 
fessor to take up his home there, and preach for one of her 
leading churches at a salary nearly thrice his present income; 
but conviction and duty proved the stronger, and we still have 
with us Dr. Coddington. 

The question of coéducation is one that is working out its 
own solution. Its friends are very friendly, and its enemies 
peculiarly hostile, in Syracuse as elsewhere. The more skep- 
tical still dub the University ‘‘ the match-factory on the hill’’; 
but, until a more serious charge has been proven, coéducation 
can in no sense be termed a failure. 


SYRACUSE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Syracuse boasts of an excellent high school as the crowning 
glory of her system of schools. From the very first, some of 
the ablest teachers in the land have here been found, and even 
Boston has not been ashamed to gather to her own some of 
the men we once called ours. Some have said that the system 
of schools here in vogue was more like that of New England 
than of almost any city beyond her borders. The course of 
study is well arranged and diligently adhered to. The work is 
thorough, the influence good, and the character of the teach- 
ing positive. So much of the teaching of to-day is called ex- 
cellent simply from the lack of evil qualities; but no such neg- 


tation, and it must come from the teachers themselves, 


‘ [Continued on page 225.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ot responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 
promise to return re MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


In exchange for the many excellent thoughts and hints 
which I have received from Tae JouRNAL, will you permit 
me to offer a suggestion, in itself so simple as to have perhaps 
escaped the attention of many of your readers, but of real, 
practical value to primary teachers ? 

It was while visiting a model first-grade room, at the Frank- 
lin building in this city, that I first saw the exercise I wish to 
describe. At a given signal each little boy and girl folded their 
arms and sat quietly, with a look of pleased expectation, 
while the teacher laid upon every desk a picture-card. When 
all had been distributed, each row was called up in turn, and 
the children, holding the pictures before them, told us in sim- 
ple yet intelligent language the little stories they saw written 
there. Sometimes the shy tongue faltered, and the flushing 
cheek told of timidity before so many strange faces; some- 
times the words were broken and confused; but in every case 
the sparkling eye and happy smile gave evidence of thought 
aroused and interest awakened in the childish brain. 

At odd minutes since, I have been preparing a set of these 
cards for my own school of little ones, and it occurred to me, 
while so doing, that there might be some other teachers 
within reach of Taek JouRNAL who would be glad to know of 
this simple yet effectual method of beginning ‘‘ composition.” 

In the first place, there will be needed a few sheets of quite 
firm, thick cardboard,—manilla or gray is preferable to white; 
it is prettier and not so easily soiled. I had mine cut in six- 
inch squares. Next in order will be a couple of illustrated, 
holiday catalogues, of any first-class publisher, and an old 
number or two of St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, or Little Ones at 
Home. These, with a saucer of well-made paste, a pair of 
scissors, and a goodly supply of ‘‘rags,” constitute the entire 
‘* stock in trade.”’ 

Of course, a due amount of taste and discretion must be ex- 
ercised as to choice of pictures. There is, however such a 
wealth of lovely and delightful ones in children’s magazines 
now-a-days, that one could scarcely go amiss to select at ran- 
dom. So far as possible, a three-quarter-inch margin should 
be left around the pictures, which should be very evenly and 
carefully trimmed before pasting them upon the cards. 

Unless any one who may feel inclined to try the above way 
of picture-making, should be so immensely old as to have for- 
gotten their own childish days, Ido not hesitate to predict 
that they will thoroughly enjoy the pretty work, and find it as 
difficult as I often did to choose between two beauties, com- 
ing upon opposite sides of a leaf, and one of which must be 
sacrificed. 

It will easily be seen that, with a set of these inexpensive 
and charming cards, numbering as many as there are desks in 
the school-room, a variety of exercises may be furnished for 
many weeks, 

I hope that this ‘* mite’’ cast into your treasury of ‘‘ good 
things’’ may not be entirely valueless. 

Washington, D. C., March, 1882. 


THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION. 


‘*Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression’’ was the subject of 
a lecture delivered in Chickering Hall, before the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, by Prof. Moses True Brown, of 
Tufts College. The lecturer, after giving a sketch of Delsarte’s 
life, gave an exhaustive description of his philosophy of ex- 
pression as applied to oratory. Delsarte, said he, first gave a 
scientific basis to the art of public speaking. He adopted as 
one of his principles a saying of Cousin, that ‘‘ Expression is 
the measure of the fine arts; it is the material translation of 
the intangible thoughts of the soul.’”” It was a peculiarity of 
Delsarte, also, that he grouped his principles into triads, or 
multiples of a triad. Thus, the human body, as the agent of 


expression, consists of the head, which interprets the mental 
Yature, the torso, which interprets the moral nature, and the 
imbs, which interpret the emotional nature. This is an out- 
ward view of expression. 

There is also an inward aspect of the same fact. Our nature, 
the lecturer said, may tend to assert itself outward from the 
centre of its being, or it may move from without toward its 
centre, or it may remain in a state of poise. The first is the 
instinct of the carniverous in man, the assertion of the vital 
outward pee everything; and it has been the cause of all 
the wars of the world. The second is the receptivity of sweet, 
calm reason, and reaches its climax in the philosopher and the 
sage. The third is the self-restraint of the judicial mind, 
which is just before all things, and moves neither outward nor 
inward. Again, this threefold aspect of our nature may be 
illustrated by three examples. First, the boor moves awk- 
wardly, as a whole, without any play between the different 
members of his body; head and torso are one piece, to which 
the limbs are attached as handles. Take a higher grade of 
intelligence, and you have more motion; and last you come to 
oa - whose whole body expresses the inner motions of his 


Still, again, the vital part of our nature seeks to express 
itself in ease, the mental in precision, and the emotional in 
harmony. What happens where these three things, ease, pre- 
cision, and harmony, are overdone? Ease degenerates into 
disgusting vulgarity, precision becomes rg , and harmony 

mes affectation, of which Oscar Wilde is a living and pres- 
ent witness. Thus, according to Delsarte, these triads,—these 
great trinities of expression,—lie at the base of the philosophy 
of oratory. And following this philosophy, Steele or mes 
one of the most eminent of Delsarte’s pupils, has produced a 


Annie E, Loomis. 


drama which is the play of the century. I predict that the 
time is rapidly coming when this science, whose principles we 
are considering, will be no more the art of ‘‘ Yellocution,”’ but 
the harmonious and rhythmic expression of the true nature of 
the soul.—New York Tribune. 


“SHALL” AND “WILL.” 


Mr. Ayres, the author of The Verbalist, recently published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, explains the use of shall 
and will: 


The nice distinctions that should be made between these 
two auxiliaries are, in some parts of the English-speaking 
world, often disregarded, and that, too, by persons of high 
culture, The proper use of shall and will can much better 
learned from example than from precept. Many persons who 
use them, and also should and would, with well-nigh unerring 
correctness, do so unconsciously; it is simply habit with them, 
and they, though their culture may be limited, will receive a 
sort of verbal shock from Biddy’s inquiry, ‘Will I put the 
kettle on, ma’m ?”’ when yvur Irish or Scotch countess would 
not be in the least disturbed by it. 

SHALL, in an offirmative sentence, in the first person, and 
WILL in the second and third persons, merely announce future 
action. Thus, “I shall go to town to-morrow.” “I 
shall not; I shall wait for better weather.’’ ‘‘We shall be 
glad to see you.””’ “I shall soon be twenty.’”’ ‘* We shall set 
out early, and shall try to arrive by noon.”’ ‘‘ You will-be 
pleased.”’ ‘ You will soon be twenty.’”’ ‘ You will find him 
honest.”’ ‘ He will go with us.” 

SHALL, in an offirmative sentence, in the second and third 
persons, announces the speaker’s intention to control. Thus, 
**You shall hear me out.’’ ‘*You shall go, sick or well.’’ 
** He shall be my heir,”’ ‘* They shall go, whether they want 
to go or not.”’ 

ILL, in the first person, expresses a promise, announces 
the speaker's intention to control proclaims a determination. 
Thus, ** I will [1 promise to| assist you.” “I will [Lam de- 
termined to] have my right.”” ‘We will |we promise to] come 
to you In the morning.” 

SHALL, in an interrogative sentence, in the first and third 
persons, consults the will or judgment of another ; in the second 
person, ti inquires concerning the intention or future action of 
another. Thus, Shall Igo with you?” ‘When shall we 
see you again ?”’ ‘* When shall I receive it?” ‘* When shall 
I get well?’”? ‘‘ When shall we get there ?” ‘“* Shall he come 
with us?’ ‘“* Shall you demand indemnity?” ‘Shall you go 
40 town to-morrow ?”’ ‘ What shall you do about it ?” 

WILL, in an interrogative sentence, in the second person, asks 
concerning the wish, and, in the third person, concerning the 
purpose or future action of others. Thus, ‘* Will you have an 
apple?’ ‘* Will you go with me to my uncle’s?”’ ‘ Will he 
be of the party?” ‘* Will they be willing to receive us ?” 
** When will he be here ?”’ 

Will cannot be used interrogatively in the first person singu- 
lar or plural. We cannot say, “Will Igo?” ‘Will I help 
you?” ‘“Willl be late?” “Will we get there in time ?” 
** Will we see you again soon ?”’ 

Official courtesy, in order to avoid the semblance of com- 
pulsion, conveys its commands in the you-will form instead of 
the strictly grammatical you-shall form. It says, for example, 
“You will proceed to Key West, where you will find further 
instructions awaiting you.”’ 

A clever writer on the use of shall and will says that what- 
ever concern’s one’s beliefs, hopes, fears, likes, or dislikes, can- 
not be expressed in conjunction with Iwill. Are there no ex- 
ceptions to this rule? If I say, “I think I shall go to Phila- 
delphia to-morrow,’’ I convey the impression that my goin 
depends upon circumstances beyond my control; but if 
say, “‘I think I will go to Philadelphia to-morrow,” I 
convey the impression that my going depends upon circ- 
cumstances within my control,—that my going or not 
depends on mere inclination. We certainly must say, ‘‘I 
fear that I shall lose it’’; ‘“‘I hope that I shall be well’’; 
**T believe that I shall have the ague’’; ‘‘I hope that I shali 
not be left alone’’; ‘I fear that we shall have bad weather ’’; 
shall dislike the country ’’; ‘‘ I shall like the performance,”’ 
The writer referred to asks, ‘‘ How can one say, ‘I will have 
the headache’ ?’’ I answer, Very easily, as every youn 
woman knows. Let us see: ‘* Mary, you know you Sedlaieed 
John to drive out with him to-morrow; how shall you get out 
of it?’ ‘*Ohb, I will have the headache!”’ We request that 
people will do thus or so, and not that they shall, Thus, “ It 
is requested that no one will leave the room.” 

Shall is rarely, if ever, used for will; it is will that is used 
for shall, Expressions like the following are common: ‘‘Where 
will you be next week?” ‘‘I will be at home.” ‘ We will 
have dinner at six o’clock.”” ‘* How will you go about it?” 
“When will you begin?” ‘‘When will you set out?” ‘What 
will you do with it?’ In all such expressions, when it is a 
question of mere future action on the part of the person speak- 
ing or spoken to, the auxiliary must be shall and not will. 

Should and would follow the regimen of shall and will. 
Would is often used for should; should rarely for would. 
Correct speakers say, ‘‘I should go to town to-morrow if I had 
ahorse.’”’ ‘I should not; I should wait for better weather.’ 
“* We should be glad to see you.’ ‘‘ We should have started 
earlier, if the weather had been clear.”” ‘I should like to go 
to town, and would go if I could.” “I would assist you if I 
could.” ‘ I should have been ill if I had gone.”’ ‘I would I 
were home again!’ ‘“‘I should go my to-day if I were 
home.” ‘I should so like to go to Europe ?” ‘I should pre- 
fer to see it first.”’ ‘‘1l should be delighted.”’ ‘“‘I should be 
glad to have you sup with me.” ‘‘I knew that I should be 
ill.’ “I feared that I should lose it.’’ hoped that should 
see him.’”’ thought I should have the ague.”’ ho 
that I should not be left alone.”” ‘‘I was afraid that we should 
have bad weather.’”’ “I knew I should dislike the country.’’ 
“J should not like to do it, and will not [determination] unless 
compelled to.”’ 


THE “RUDDER” PROBLEM, AGAIN. 


Referring to your correspondent ‘‘ Number Two,” in his 
criticism upon “ E. T. Q.’s”’ answer to the rudder problem, I 
will say that, whether “ E. T. Q.” in this case means E. T. 
Quimby or some better man, I feel under obligation to defend 
those initials, at least until they get into a worse “‘ fix” than 
this. By ‘“‘ Number Two’s”’ statement of the case, ‘‘ E.T. Q.” 
is certainly wrong, and 1 hope he will pardon me if I confess 
for him. Next to being right, the best thing is to acknowledge 
frankly one’s wrong. ‘E.T. Q.”’ thought that the object of 


a rudder is the turning of a ship by its position. It never oc-' 


— 


curred to him that it is intended to lift the stern round into 
position, to head the ship right, and he can’t help thinking 
now that it is a poor contrivance for that purpose. But that 
is none of his business, and assuming that this is its use, 
“Number Two” is right and will have no occasion to “‘ differ 
with” “KE. T. Q.”; but, on the assumption that “‘ E. T. Q.’s”’ 
premises are correct, he and I must differ from ‘“‘ Number 
Two.” E. T. QuimBy. 


- 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 221. “ Length,’’ objective case, governed 
or, better, by of, understood. 


That ‘‘ Fallacy” pops iu with the division by the factor a — z. 
Said factor equals zero, but mathematical zeros have an in- 
finite number of values; and in this case, a—z is not of the 
same value in both members of the equation. Hence, to 
divide by it in the way indicated is fallacious. Cc. R. B. 


No. 214. ‘Two pairs of skates’’ is the better usuage. A 
pair is a thing, and acouple is a thing; hence two pairs, or 
two couples, are two things, and should have the plural form 
to indicate the fact. I can find no authority for writing 
** Trover”’ in the plural. More than one “action of Trover”’ 
would be “‘ actions of Trover.’’ Cc. R. B. 


No. 215. ‘‘Teacher’’ asks in how many ways that can 
be disposed of, in the sentence, ‘“‘That you should think so is 
strange.”’ In but one, practically; namely, as a conjunction, 
connecting the subject ‘it,’ understood, with the apposition 
‘that you should think so.” To illustrate my meaning, ar- 
range as follows: “It (namely), that you should think so, is 
strange.’’ The transposed form, as given by ‘‘ Teacher,’’ is 
quite common, and is resorted to mainly for the purpose of 
getting rid of ‘it’ ; and, as some of the grammarians word it, 
‘that’ isa sort of handle to the appositive clause, showing 
that its words, as a whole, relate to something else. Buta 
“handle” is a connective. Hence ‘that’ is, practically, a 
conjunction, used as stated above. Cc. R. B. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Orcutt, Manager :—I wish to secure a good position 
as teacher, for the school-year beginning September next, and 
a agency is recommended to me as superior to any other. 

lease send an “‘ Appiication Form”’ at your earliest con- 
venience, and oblige, 

March 29, 1882. 


ORB 


M. B. A., 
Ingham University, Le Roy, N. Y. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(All communications tothe should be marked * For 
Literary Eclipses,” and ad to -H EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.; 


CHARADE, 


My first doth introduce brisk conversation ; 
y second goodly shelter doth provide; 

My third doth help to start an education; 
y whole doth keep you ever satisfied. 


NILLOR. 
A BOQUET. 


1. A quick bite and a fabulous monster. 

2. A cunning animal and a useful article of dress, 

8. An evening beverage and the queen of flowers. 

4. A singing-bird and part of a horseman’s accoutrements. 

5. A lady’s name and the desire of fortune-hunters. (Pho- 
netic. ) 

6. The plume of a king’s son. - 

7. A government in North America and a climbing plant. 

8. Nation celebrated for its politeness and the tint of a 
lady’s blush. 

9. A term applied to philosophers and wise men, 

10. A kingdom of Asia and a celebrated hotel in New York. 

PLAGIARIST. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 71 LETTERS. 


My 7, 13, 9, 23, 14, 28, 26, 54, 24, 40, 21, 55, 59, 3, the 
first English novel. 

My 1, 48, 15, 57, 16, 12, 66, 70, K, 4, 68, 36, 32, 19, 29, 
54, 30, an Icelandic navigator of the 1ith century. 

My 52, 8, 5, 45, 70, 2, 10, 47, 51, 14, the Athens of the 

rth. 


My 37, 25, 52, K, 31, 18, 46, 11, 17, 64, 54, 65, 43, 34, 70, 
a r orphan lad who heard that London was *‘ paved with 
gold.” and went there to get a living; who rose to great wealth, 
and was thrice elected lord mayor. 

My 49, 33, 41, 7, 44, 39, 36, 22, 55, 53, 70, was a Danish 
sculptor. 

My 71, 62, 58, 61, 25, 28, a sea-deity. 

My 20, 27, 47, 65, 63, 7, 54, 69, 35, 11, one of the chief 
places of pilgrimage in India. 

My 60, 10, 23, 11, 50, 38, 56, 36, 55, 48, 30, 6, 62, 3, 40, 
22, 53, 32, 55, a pastoral drama by John Fletcher. 

My 24, 67, 14, 32, 42, 36, 9, 64, 9, 56, 36, 21, 28, a name 
sometimes applied to one who is a cipher in office, based on a 


ped | character in Roman history. 


My whole is a quotation from the words of the canon in the 
Adventures of Don Quixote concerning his attempt to write a 
book of knight-errantry. A. M. Marrison. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 23, 


CHARADE —St. Jacobs Oil. 
Worp-Puzzixe.—The word been.”’ 


Enrema.—Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge 
That no king can corrupt.—Henry VII. 


— The following answer to Charade in Taz JouRNAL of 
March 9 is from C. H. Gates, Providence, R. L.: 
That men should never faint but always pray 
Is surely what they always ought to do; 
To err is human, but one still must say 
It is a thing they all should e’er eschew: 


Happy the pray-er, of lowly, contrite mind, 
' Who prayer that shall acceptance 
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with the Chamber of Deputies in appropriating 8,000,000 francs 
for defraying the expenses of the military expedition to Tunis. 
Austria.—The Emperor of Austria opened the International 
Art Exbibition at Vienna, on Saturday, April 1. 
Germany.—The Prussian Diet has finally passed the eccle- 
siastical bill. 
Russia.—The frontier treaty between Russia and Persia has 


been ratified. 


Tue Massachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers will meet at the Boston Latin 
School, Warren Avenue, on Friday and Saturday, April 
7 and 8. This Association is composed of the brightest 
scholars in the profession, and its meetings are always 
valuable and progressive. The program will be found 
in THe Journat of March 23. 


Tue Middlesex County teachers will hold a meeting 


3 Essex County Teachers’ Association at Haverhill, Fri- 
9 |day and Saturday, 8th and 8th insts. The directors of 


Tux Journat is sent to subscribers till it is ordered stopped, and all arrear- 
ages, if there are any, paid. 


All letters relating to subscnptions should be addressed to Hiram Orcutt, 
Manager of Subscription Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to Wa. E. SHELDON, 
Manager of Advertising Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The bill granting a pension of $5,000 a year 
each, to the widows of ex-Presidents Garfield, Polk, and Tyler 
has passed the House; also an order for an additional appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the relief of the sufferers by the South- 
western floods ——In passing the Indian apppopriation bill the 
Senate added an amendment giving an additiona! $250,000 for 
the education of Indian youth west of the Mississippi, as pro- 
posed by Senator Hoar.——A deputation of the Zufiis of New 
Mexico, a tribe of direct descent from the Aztecs, spent last 
week in Boston, and is now in Baltimore. They have seen 
**the children of the Sun,’”’ and have performed their sacred 
rites on the shores of “‘ the ocean of the gunrise.’’——Indian 
education is getting the attention of the people through the 
addresses of Captain Pratt of Carlisle, Penn., and General 
Armstrong of Hampton. Both are in Boston.—Rev. Dr. 
Mayo is now en route to Atlanta, Ga., on his educational tour 
through the Gulf States. He is doing an unparalleled work 
by his public addresses and interviews with educators.—— 
Our Congress was never so open to conviction on educational 
matters as now, and on no question is there so much deep- 
seated interest as is the great movement to aid the South. 
Mr. Blair's bill to grant fifteen millions, as an immediate aid 
to meet present exigencies, is the most prominent and hopeful 
measure, and has a multitude of friends in and out of Con- 
gress.——Walker Hall, the finest of the Amherst College 
buildings, with all its valuable contents, was destroyed by fire 
a few evening since, involving an estimated property loss of 
about $250,000.——Williams College has a bad case of dishon- 
esty in examination-work, which implicates the class valedic- 
torian and ten or more classmates. All the guilty are sus- 
pended.——The devastating floods still continue in the South 
along the Mississippi and its tributaries. The losses of ‘life, 
of property, and the injury to the crops of 1882, will foot up a 
great sum.——There was a reduction of $16,462,946.75 in the 
national debt last month.——The Smithsonian Institute has 
received from Professor Foerster of Berlin the announcement 
of the discovery by Palisa, on the 13th of March, of a planet 
of the 12th magnitude, in 12 hours, 50 minutes, right ascension, 
99 degrees north declination, with a daily motion of 3 minutes. 
——The New York congressmen are moving in the matter of 
_ reéstablishing an immigrant tax. 

England.—The British Government, at the request of Pres- 
ident Arthur, has granted a respite of two weeks to Dr. Lam- 
son, now under sentence of death for causing the death of his 
brother-in-law, a student at the Blenheim House School, Wim- 
bleton.——In the University boat-race between the Oxford 
and Cambridge College crews, on the Thames River, London, 
on Saturday afternoon, the former won an easy victory in 
twenty minutes and twelve seconds. 

South America.—Advices state that Com. Trescott has with- 
drawn the tender of the good offices of the United States in 
the adjustment of the Chili-Peru troubles. is reported 
that Gen. S. A. Hurlbut, late U. 8. Minister to Peru, died sud- 
denly of heart disease, in Lima, on the 28th ult, 

Spain.—The labor troubles in Spain continue, and nearly 
all the shops and manufactories in Barcelona are closed, and 
the people are clamoring for the establishment of a federal 
republic. 

France.—The French committee on the bill proposing 
abolition of the concordat has refused to assent to the ag 
tion of Church and State. ——The French Senate has concurred 


speech of the debate on the Indian question, in the 
U. S. Senate last week. Education and school teachers, 
not rifles and U. S. soldiers, are the best means for the 
settlement of the Indian troubles. 
rages, pence for enlightenment,” has been our motto. 
Reverse the policy, and the Indians will find a place 
and a work in American civilization. 


legislative examination for charged irregularities in 
connection with one or two book-houses of the State, 
having dealings with his office. So far as the facts 
appear, but small blame attaches to the Secretary, and 
that only for neglect in carefully examining and audit- 
ing the accounts of the office. We believe that Mr. 
Northrop’s character is thoroughly unimpeachable, and 
that he will be relieved of all censure in connection 
with the transaction. The moral may be useful to 
school-men to avoid such relationships with publishers 
or publishing as will occasion the least shadow of 
suspicion of complicity or of corruption. 


in the innocent but quite unprofitable amusement of 
publishing a weekly educational paper. We have looked 
the sheet through in vain to find either paternity, ma- 
ternity, or fraternity. We hope it has some respectable 
god-father, or some sister, cousin, or aunt, to minister 
to it in its early and irresponsible years. It’s a pity 
that one so young and pure should be born to die, but 
die it must. We have noticed that those leaving this 
mortal sphere in early life, have this consoling epitaph : 
“THE GOOD DIE youNnG.” We can only add, from a 
seven years’ experience, “ BLESSED ARE THE DEAD.” 


the incubus of that false delusion, he would be a more 


at Tremont Temple, on Friday, 7th inst.; and the 


both Associations are wide-awake school-men, and the 
constituencies are among the most intelligent and en- 
thusiastic in the Old Bay State. Full reports next 


week. 


Jupee Hoar of Massachusetts, made the great 


“ Millions for out- 


Secretary Nortrsror of Connecticut is under 


Some bold, but not bad man, in Alabama, has engaged 


Tue Boston School Board, unwisely, as we think, 


decided to elect six supervisors instead of four, but have]: 
wisely reélected four of the old members,—Miss Crocker, 
Colonel Parker, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Peterson,—as will 
be seen in another column. In addition, they have 
shown a measure of returning wisdom in electing, for 
the fifth member, Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, master of the 
Wells School. Miss Crocker, as is well known, is an ac- 
tive and useful member of the Board, and each added 
year gives better proof of her fitness and success. Col- 
onel Parker, — though too well known to need descrip- 
tion, — has a great soul in a big body, is as honest and 
true to his convictions as a man can well be, and, as a 
school-room worker, has not his equal in the country. 
The colonel had just two votes to spare over an election, 
and this, with other lessons he has learned since coming 
to Boston, will be of value to him. It would not be 
strange if the third term gave him an unanimous vote. 
His friends all say that his true sphere is the school- 
room, and not the platform. Colonel Parker has been, 
and is, handicapped by what is falsely and foolishly 
termed “ The Quincy Methods.” Could he shake off 


popular and successful supervisor. As it is, we honestly 
believe that his second term will be a great improve- 
ment over his first. He is learning to love Boston, and 
Boston may come to love him. Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Peterson are conservatives of the educational renais- 
sance. They work evenly, never brilliantly, but are 
always at work. Hence, they had the largest vote of 
the Board, with Miss Crocker and Mr. Metcalf. The 
last-named is one of the most successful of the Boston 
masters,—one of those who, only a month ago, were not 
regarded as qualified to minister to the primary schools. 
The Boston teachers have set high hopes on Mr. Met- 
calf; but they sometimes say, How often our idols have 
been broken! Will it be so now? We trust not. 
Messrs. Kneeland and Littlefield have failed of a re- 
election. Both are valuable men for some places in the 
educational world. It is possible that Mr. Kneeland 
may yet be elected, and Mr. Littlefield is now hard at 
work after the mastership made vacant by Mr. Metcalf. 
He is over-ambitious, and needs age and experience for 
either position he is seeking. ‘The vacancy yet to be 
filled is the prize to be awarded next Tuesday. Of 
the masters who hold a high position as candidates Mr. 
Leonard, of the Lawrence School, is prominent, and his 
election would add strength to the supervising-work of 
the grammar and primary schools. His large experience 
and ability, and his pleasing manners with teachers 
and people, would render him a very popular man on the 
Supervising Board. The School Board is still some- 
what peculiar, but we wait the good timecoming. Till 
then the teachers of Boston will say that the return of 
the supervision of the primary schools to the masters, 
and the recent election of supervisors, was each a “ fa- 


mous victory.” 


We can hardly keep the tears back when we think 
what a loss Amherst College has sustained in the burn- 
ing of Walker Hall. The building was new, costly, and 
beautiful; but that can be rebuilt. Would that the 
great Hitchcock Cabinet could be restored! Every 
student and alumnus of Amherst felt a just pride in the 
history of that cabinet, the creation of the beloved and 
revered President Hitchcock. The Connecticut Valley 
had been ransacked from Brattleboro to Hartford and 
beyond, for the fossil tracks and animal remains which 
told the story of an earlier creation writ in ineffaceable 
letters on the enduring stone. As we visited the col- 
lege last year, and with Professor Hitchcock examined 
this great wealth of geologic lore, it seemed to us that 
nowhere on the globe could one study such a revelation 
of the primeval world, as well as the valuable but less 
unique specimens of modern life and growth. Fire, the 
destroyer, has done in an hour what myriads of ages 
failed to do, and it but remains for the wealth of the 
country to build up this store house of treasures, and 
for the great research of this and coming generations to 
fill it, if possible, with so rich a collection. What men 
and wealth can do, will be done at Amherst, the alma 
mater of so many noble men. 


GOLDSBORO AND WILSON. 


Every special locality finally develops its own special 
type of school-life. We have long been on the lookout 
for the community, down South, which should work out 
a type of common school adapted to the circumstances 
of the Southern people, taught by native instructors, 
and, while combining the superiorities of our best 
American school-keeping, should work itself out into 
the form best adapted for home use. In the little cities 
of Goldsboro and Wilson, N.C., we have lately seen 
two graded schools which seem to us models of a system 
of free instruction for towns of their size, and which, if 
copied extensively, would work a vast and most beneti- 
cent change in the educational life of thousands of com- 
munities throughout the length and breadth of our 
South-land. 

These towns are a fair type of a large number of 
country seats in the Southern States; just recovering 
from the wreck of war and looking forward toa new and 
hopeful future. Goldsboro contains, possibly, 4,000 
and Wilson 3,000 people, of whom two-thirds are white. 


Up to last year, the schooling of the three or four 
hundred white children in both places had been con- 
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ducted in the irregular and expensive way in which we 
find it in the majority of these towns; perhaps a hun- 
dred boys and girls of the superior families gathered in 
two select schools, too costly for the many and too small 
for effective teaching; the remaining hundreds distrib- 
uted in little squads wherever anybody was moved to 
open a refuge for small children, or a church would 
establish a little annex of a parochial school. A few 
broad-minded and energetic people saw their way 
through this muddle to something better, and after a 
long contest, secured a charter empowering the city to 
levy a tax additional to the limited State stipend to 
support a free system of education. Unfortunately, the 
colored people were persuaded to oppose the movement, 
and still remain under the county superintendence, 
which, for the town, is generally a failure; but, at last, 
the children of the white people were all gathered in 
one large graded free school. In both places there was 
a vacant school-building, well situated, which was se- 
cured and put in repair for the opening experiment. 
In both places a Master-superintendent was placed in 
supreme control of the establishment, with full power to 
train his subordinate teachers, establish a course of 
study, and organize thé new machine. Happily, in 
both cases, the choice was a success; the Goldsboro 
master being a young Mr. Moses from Tennessee, and 
the Wilson Supt. a Mr, Tomlinson of North Carolina. 
Both were experts and both went to work with a will, 
supported at every step by a committee of the foremost 
men of the town; while the people with singular una- 
nimity fell into line, resolved to give the new graded 
school a fair trial. 

When we saw these schools they had been in operation 
some five months. With no disposition to exaggerate, 
we can honestly say we never saw so much good work 
done for a community in five months in any State of the 
Union. The children were there in force; the attend- 
ance exceeding that of the majority of cities and towns 
in New England or New York; and the enthusiasm of 
the youngsters over their work was something beau- 
tiful to behold. The teachers were working with great 
energy and harmony, meeting every week for instruc- 
tion in methods by their superintendent, and doing 
their level best in the school-room. The difficulties of 
grading in a crowd of such diverse material had been 
overcome in a remarkable degree, and the instruction, in 
all grades, with the text-books, was of the best type. 
At the upper end of the school was a class of superior 
students, under the special training of the master, 
which in time will be developed into a training school 
for teachers or a high-school section. But the superin- 
tendent spent the greater portion of his time in actual 
supervision; under this arrangement, a very hopeful 
state of affairs was already attained in scholarship; for 
these Southern boys and girls are wonderfully bright, 
and repay good teaching ten-fold. 

But the most remarkable achievement was at the point 
where Southern school-keeping has been weak, viz., 
the discipline. By a most happy adaptation of monito- 
rial and semi-military organization, every room was 
handled with complete success; the children, at recess 
and dismissal, kept in excellent order; and the problem 
of discipline, the combination of freedom for work and 
drill for government, most remarkably solved. There 
had been but one case of corporal punishment, and that 
of no significance, in either school. Of course, the 
moving power was the enthusiasm of the children and 
the high public spirit in the school-room; but the inge- 
nuity of the superintendent in utilizing the Southern 
love of military organization clenched the nail and gave 
an almost ideal order in the school-room. 

The most interesting sight of all was the community 
in its relations to the new graded school. It had be 
come the passion of the place; the sight to which the 
best people took their friends from abroad; the town- 
talk ; the pride of all classes. Every day visitors from 
other parts of the State were looking on with intense 
interest, and a dozen towns in North Carolina are pre- 
paring to try the experiment. It is demonstrated that 
for $5,000 a year, a Southern town of 2,000 people can 
Support a first-class graded school for both races, pro- 
vided all hands will take hold; a few of the best people 
will serve as trustees, and an expert master-superintend- 
ent can be placed at the head, with power. It is best 


——_ 

this man should be from the South, and there are plenty 
of superior young men and women who-will answer the 
call for this work. There are already many excellent 
public schools in the South, both for white and colored 
children. But nowhere have we seen all the difficulties 
of the situation so happily overcome as here. We 
advise our Northern friends, traveling South by the 
Railroad Coast Line, to stop off and look at the Wilson 
and Goldsboro schools; and every Southern town that 
is moving in its educational work will do well to send a 
delegation of its best men and women to bring home a 
report of the way to build up a model system for the 
instruction of all its children in a free graded school. 


BOSTON GOSSLP. 


Boston, APRIL 3, 1882. 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 


The School Committee have decided that six are not too 
many. The vote was not quite so close as was anticipated, it 
being 13 in favor to 10 opposed. Some two or three members 
voted for 6, out of respect to the opinion of the Superintendent. 
He thinks it is necessary, for the highest success, that the full 
number should be retained. Moreover, I have heard that he 
thinks that the election of the highest possible number will 
take away the temptation to add to the number at unreason- 
able times, or when political pressure may lift some sounding, 
tinkling incompetency into notice. The election was not a 
surprise to those who knew what was going on. There was 
no reasohable doubt concerning ‘the election of Mr. Peterson, 
Mr. Mason, or Miss Crocker. Mr. Peterson is not a gentleman 
who has the ability to influence instruction much. He lacks 
that rotundity, that personality, that quickness of perception 
and ease of adaptation that mark the ideal educator. He has, 
however, what has not been conspicuous upon the Board of 
Supervision thus far, honesty of purpose, reverence for truth, 
righteousness of judgment; and, because of these virtues, he 
commands, more than any other member, the respect of both 
teachers and committee. The above characterization is largely 
true of Miss Crocker. Miss Crocker, however, has a stronger 
personality, and, we are inclined to think, is more conceited 
in her opinions. Mr. Peterson would respect the judgment of 
others when Miss Crocker would not. Of the two, Mr. Peter- 
son has the broader and more generous nature, 

Mr. Mason has won his third or fourth election; the query 
now is, Cannot he afford to be true to his convictions ? There 
is no denying that he has disappointed many,—both members 
of the School Board and representative teachers of the city. 
The latter have often been sorely disappointed. Now that 
Mr. Metcalf has been elected a member of the Board of Super- 
vision, the teachers of the city are hoping that Mr. Mason will 
be willing ‘‘ to stand up and be counted’”’; that is, if Mr. Met- 
calf will. Will Mr. Metcalf? Those who know him best say 
he will. Hearty, with the simplicity of a child, fluent of 
speech, it is said that he will not only be willing to ex- 
press his convictions, but will be able to do so with a 
clearness that cannot be misunderstood. Mr. Mason, I 
understand, is glad that he has him by his side. It 
is doubtful whether the Superintendent is fully satisfied. 
It will be remembered that at the election of two years ago 
Mr. Metcalf was a candidate. He was defeated; but it was 
currently reported at the time that Dr. Eliot, who was then 
Superintendent, feared that Mr. Metcalf would not be progres- 
sive enough. I can hardly believe, however, that the present 
superintendent, who is himself a Nazarene, believes that it is 
impossible that further good ‘can come out of Judea. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Metcalf is acceptable to the teachers. 
They refuse to believe that his promotion will make him a 
time-server, or tarnish, in the least, that rare simplicity which, 
at all times, has marked his intercourse with his fellows. 

Mr. Parker was elected by a diminished vote. The reason 
is found without much searching. It is in the intense egotism 
of the man. If the small margin by which he was elected shall 
convince him that the mountain is greater than Mahomet, and 
that to the mountain Mahomet must go, the next election may 
find him honored by a unanimous vote. The recent regula- 
tions, uniting again the supervision of the grammar and pri- 
mary grades, will force the Colonel to practice some self-de- 
nial. His individuality has been plucked of some of its feath- 
ers, and should he accept gracefully the situation, he will have 
the satisfaction of assisting in the good work of that general 
pacification which is to come. Taken all inall, the Colonel is 
a valuable man, full of energy and enthusiasm, and a great, 
whole-souled worker. 

Mr. Littlefield retires from the field. His seven votes, re- 
ceived on the first ballot, dwindled down finally to zero. He 
is now no doubt convinced that he made a mistake when he 
climbed over the fence into the sheep-fold. And yet, Mr, 
Littlefield is a young man of many excellent traits. He is ambi- 
tious, industrious, earnest, and thoughtful. But he should 
give himself time to ripen. Thus mellowed, with a few honors 
blushing upon him, Boston some time may open her door to 
him and ask him to come in and take a seat at her educational 
board. The School Board in electing him to a position he 
could not fill did him a great injustice, and he may to-day 
pray to be delivered from his reputed friends. 

But five Supervisors were elected at the meeting in March, 


—five ballots failing of electing the sixth. Mr. Kneeland, a 
member of the present board, came within one of an election. 
He finds himself in the same cold, discomforting state that he 
has been in at each election, — glorious uncertainty, saucy 
doubts and fears. The matter has been referred back to the 
Committee on Nominations. They will probably report two 
or three names, and allow the Board to decide between them. 
It is hoped that the one selected will be a man of ability and 
experience in the work. If such an one is selected, the Board 
of Supervision will be reasonably sure to command for once 
the respect of all with whom it has to do. EXETER. 


BICKNELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


[from Annual Report ( Feb., 1882) of Hon. Joun W. DicKin- 
son, Secretary Board of Eucation, Mass. | 

In these times of intense interest in all that ins 
to the education of the young, teachers should avail 
themselves of every means of obtaining information, as 
well as knowledge. 

The experiences of one individual may be communi- 
cated to another in such a manner as to prevent much 
of the loss caused by misdirected effort. Events that 
have had a bearing on the progress of the race are con- 
stantly repeating themselves as periods of time pass 
away. What has happened in educational affairs is no 
exception to the rule. Theories and practices which 
have been tried and condemned reappear, to be tried 
over again, and again to be rejected. No one is pre- 
pared to be a leader, or an intelligent follower even, in 
methods of teaching, who has not given thoughtful 
attention to the history of education. Nor can he ex- 
pect to meep pace with the progress of the present age, 
unless, at the same time that he is active in the discovery 
new truth for himself, he is equally active in keeping 
himself informed of the new truths discovered by other 
minds. ‘To this end, the teachers of the Commonwealth, 
of all grades of schools, should be familiar with the best 
current educational literature. 

The international magazine called Epucation, Tux 
JOURNAL OF EpucatTIon (National and New-England), 
aod Tue Primary Teacuer, all published under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell of Boston, are 
some of the educational periodicals that should be read 
by every educator in the State. It would be a high 
compliment to pay to the profession in this Common- 
wealth, to say of its members, that they were all con- 
stant and interested readers of these valuable educa- 
tional papers. 


LONGFELLOW 


IN THE 


Home and School. 


HIS HOME AND HIS PORTRAIT 


Every Teacher 
School Officer. 


Two Elegant Pictures! 


We take pleasure in informing our subscribers that 
we have made arrangements with Messrs. Hoventon, 
Mirriin & Co., which enable us to offer for EVERY 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION to THE JOURNAL OF Epucation, 
or new Subscriptions to our Publications to the amount 
of $3.00, sent to us during THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS, 
the famed 


Life-size Portrait of Longfellow, 
A Beautiful Colored Picture (2116) of 


His Home at Cambridge. 


These very beautiful works of art will be sent to the 
NEW SUBSORIBER or to THE AGENT, as may be requested 
by the party sending the remittance. We trust that 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


will see to it that EVERY SCHOOL IN THEIR DISTRICT 
is supplied with these very admirable aids to culture. 


For further particulars, address 


Tuos, W. Bicoxnxxt, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gace AND Co’s Epucatronat Sertes. New English Read- 
ers. Edited by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., professor of Ed- 
ucation in the University of St. Andrews. Toronto: W. J. 


Gage & Co. 
This series of books consists of Primers I. and II., and read- 


ers in five books. They were originally published by Messrs. 
W. & R. Chambers of Edinburgh. Messrs. Gage & Company 
having secured the right to republish them, have spared no 
expense in improving the typography and illustrations, and 
they are now offered to the American schools,—for which they 
have been, by the changes, specially adapted,—in a style rarely 
excelled. The illustrations are very numerous and elegant; 
they are artistic in design and exquisite in finish; the best 
modern artists and engravers have endeavored to make them 
the finest that have ever been used to illustrate school- books. 
The type is large and clear, and the presswork is equal to that 
of the finest presentation volumes. This is of special impor- 
tance in school-books, as poor type has been shown to be in- 
jurious to the eyes of the pupils. The Primers are adapted to 
all methods of teaching reading. The illustrations in the 
primers are intended to suggest words, to lead the child from 
the pictare of the thing to the picture of its name, and therefore 
adapted to the “look and say” or “ word’’ method of teaching 

In Part I. of the First Primer no single letter has more than 
one sound, so that it is perfectly suited to the Phonic method, 
or to the combined Word and Phonic method. The First 
Primer is based upon two principles: 1. That the alphabet is 
best taught in words ; 2. That words are best taught in and 
through pictures. The picture, and then the symbol,—that is 
the key-note to this book. But the words and the lessons have 
been selected and drawn up with a view to leave room for the 
teacher to employ the method he considers best in teaching the 
letters and their forces. The pictures in the Second Primer 
are attached chiefly to subjects, and are intended to supply 
motive and interest to the child to interpret the symbol given. 

The Readers are carefully graded, and great care has been 
taken throughout to make such selections as will give oppor- 
tunity for thorough elocutionary training, and at the same 
time be interesting and contain a vast fund of general infor- 
mation. Carefully-prepared notes, literary, scientific, bio- 
graphical, and historical, are given at the end of the lessons. 
These will be of great value to both teachers and pupils. A 
special feature of these admirable Readers is the exercises ap- 
pended to each day's reading-lesson. Their variety and prac- 
tical character makes them very valuable. An examination 
of them shows that, while they direct special attention to the 
method of studying a reading-lesson with a view to getting at 
its true meaning, they cover nearly the whole range of schoo! 
lessons, and must prove of great service to teachers in assign- 
ing “‘home work,” and in keeping several classes profitably 
occupied at the same time. The poetry in the Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Readers is printed so as to leave spaces where pauses 
should be made other than those noted by punctuation-marks. 
The practical advantage of this will be apparent to every 
teacher. Many fac-simile specimens of the hand-writing of 
the leading poets are given, with their autographs, and special 
attention is paid to the prominent characteristics of the style 
of the leading authors of England and America. The use of 
these readers will tend to awaken an interest among pupils in 
the wide field of literature, and show them the best methods 
of studying an author’s style, and learning the true mean- 
ing of his choicest passages. Lessons on temperance and 
hygiene have also been introduced into this series, by which 
the leading rules for preserving health are taught. Canadian 
history is briefly sketched. 

The Appendixes will be found to be most useful. Brief 
sketches of the leading authors from whom selections have 
been made are given in the first; the second contains the 
chief elements that form our language; and the third com- 
pletes the work begun in Book IIL, by giving an additional 
list of the words commonly mispronounced. 


- 


Tue Peopie’s CycLopepia oF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Complete in 2 vols., super royal octavo, 5.000 illustrations; 
colored maps. Brought down to 1882. Edited by W. H. De 
Puy, A.M., D.D.; assisted by James M’Cosh, D D., LL.D., 
Princeton Coll; John F. Hurst, D.D., Prest. Drew Theo. 
Sem.; Erastus O. Haven, D.D., LL. D., Chancellor of Syra- 
euse Univ.; John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., author of Rid- 

th’s Hist.; Alexander Winchell, LL D., Michigan Univ. ; 

omas A. Edison, inventor; Wm. F. Warren, DD. LL.D., 
Prest. Boston Univ., etc. 79 Milk St., Boston: Martin Gar- 
rison & Co., general agents. 


We have seldom seen on our table a work more welcome 
than this exhaustive, yet very compact cyclopedia. We have 
carefully examined the two volumes, which complete the 
work, and find them just what a busy man or woman needs in 
a cyclopedia; viz., a convenient book of reference, in which a 
condensed statement of all the elements of important and use- 
ful knowledge may be found, yet not so expensive but that a 
person of ordinary means can afford to use it, and, if need be, 
. to renew it in a few years, as the advancement of science may 
demand revisions. These requirements this work most admi- 
rably meets, nor could it well be otherwise, considering the 
names of the specialists and scholars who have contributed 
to its pages. Drs. McCosh, Haven, Winchell, and Warren are 
household names to educators. The editor, Dr. De Puy, 
needs no introduction from us, as his paper, the Christian Ad: 
vocate, is possibly more extensively circulated than any other 
religious paper in the country. He has, in this work, most 
admirably combined thoroughness and accuracy with a popular 
treatment of subjects, solving the problem of compressing to 


the utmost useful information on every conceivable subject of 
interest to the human mind, into the smallest possible space 
compatible with intelligibility. The colored maps and charts 
given are very excellent, and the illustrations, some 5,000 in 
number, seem remarkably true to the subjects illustrated; as 
to its copiousness we need only say that the total number of 
topics treated in the Cyclopedia proper is 36,931, while the 
number of separate articles in the appendix aggregates 20,614, 
making a total of 57,545 subjects treated,—about twice as many 
subjects as are found in more ambitious cyclopedias. An orig- 
inal and valuable feature is an extensive series of Appendixes, 
which treat upon very important matters upon which infor- 
mation is most desirable, but most difficult to obtain. These 
alone will give the work a permanent interest. 

We need not enumerate the advantages to a teacher of pos- 
sessing this cyclopedia, as the information such a work gives en- 
ables educators to answer the ten thousand questions which 
are being constantly asked them in and out of their school, or 
presenting themselves to the thipking mind. For such gen- 
eral use we heartily recommend this, the latest American Cy- 
clopedia ; for though popular in style and method, no pains 
seem to have been spared to render its statements scientifically 
exact and reliable. It combines gazetteer, history, biography, 
geography, all departments of natural history, and is specially 
useful to the student of botany, as it gives every plant, flower, 
shrub, and tree, with their common and scientific names, and 
with engravings correctly illustrating the same. As a refer- 
ence-book in medicine and physiology it is unequaled. It isa 
complete law dictionary, containing all legal phrases and the 
laws of all States and nations. It is a complete Bible diction- 
ary, explaining every subject. It is the most useful compan- 
ion that can be furnished to Bible scholars. 

The work is bound in several styles, suited to the wants of 
all classes. In fine it is emphatically the People’s Cyclopedia, 
and answers just the inquiries they need to have, furnished 
them at a very reasonable cost. 


A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, SPHERICAL AND PHYSICAL. 
With Astronomical Problems, and Solar, Lunar, and other 
Astronomical Tables, for the use of Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. By William A. Norton, M.A., professor of Civil 
Engineering in Yale College. Fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Price, $3 50. 


This is a new edition of Professor Norton’s standard treat- 
ise on Astronomy, in which are embodied all the recent deter- 
minations, discoveries, and researches up to the present time. 
The reliable determinations of the sun’s parallax, and of the 
distances and dimensions of the sun, moon, and planets have 
been adopted and incorporated. The important results ob- 
tained from the application of the spectroscope to researches 
into the physical phenomena and constitution of the heavenly 
bodies have been included. The tables have all been revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. A table of comets of known periods 
of revolution is also added. The table of the sun’s epochs, 
and that of the moon’s epochs have been extended ten years. 
The work in its arrangement is admirably adapted to a college 
text-book. It is divided into three parts. Part I. is devoted 
to Spherical Astronomy, and covers the whole field of this de- 
partment. Part II. treats of Physical Astronomy, so arranged 
as to facilitate study and class instruction. Part III. contains 
thirty-one of the leading astronomical problems, to the explan- 
ation of which nearly eighty pages of the book is devoted. In 
the appendix will be found the more difficult investigations of 
astronomical formule. Taken as a whole this treatise presents 
in all of its features such an exposition of the present condi- 
tion of the sublime science of astronomy, from both the theo- 
retical and practical points of view, as are essential to the 
advanced student in our higher institutions of learning. The 
book is beautifully printed, with numerous illustrations and 
diagrams, and substantially bound. We commend it to the 
attention of teachers and students. 


MILTON’s PARADISE Lost. Illustrated by Gustavus Doré. 

.D. ew York : etter, Gal & Co. Pri 

$6 00, and $10.00. 


This is a magnificent large quarto volume, rich and elegant 
in style, and printed in type large enough for the aged to read 
with ease. It is illustrated with designs by Doré, which are 
weird and powerful in conception, and executed in artistic 
style. The broad margins, heavy paper, faultless press-work, 
combined with the tasty and substantial binding, makes of this 
grand old sublime poem a book of rare value. If any of 
our friends desire a gift book of permanent value they will 
find it in this edition of Paradise Lost. For such a book the 
price is very reasonable, and places it within the reach of thou- 
sands of people of moderate means. 


By Richard Chenevix Trench. 
P n two parts; 15 ce 
York: J. Fitageral vies ntseach. 143 Fourth Ave., New 


It is simply indispensable to every one who would acquire a 
mastery of his mother-tongue. 


European Breezes. By Marie J. Pitman argery Deane 
Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


European Breezes is a thoroughly enjoyable book. It is 
fresh and original in character and style. “ Margery Deane”’ 
starts out on a new plan, describing, not the great orthodox 
objects of interest, but the “ small things by the way”’ which 
are generally left out, personal incidents, foreign ways and 
manners which seem strange to us, and some of the minor 
details of a European tour, even down to food and prices. 


The result is a very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of before, and is 


worth two ordinary books of European travel, whether for 
purposes of pleasure or for the purposes of information. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— George D. Newhall & Co., Cincinnati, O., have published 
Little Songs for Little Singers, — a collection of short, simple, 
pleasing, and appropriate rote-songs for the first and second- 
year grades in primary and kindergarten schools; by W. T. 
Giffe, Supt. of Music in the Public Schools of Logansport, Ind. 
It is full of charming songs. 

— The Useful Knowledge Publishing Co., New York, have 
commenced to publish, simultaneously with their issue in the 
other styles, “‘ Red-Line Elzevir”’ editions of all the poetical 
works, and some of the choicest of the prose publications. 
They will be elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with 
elaborate designs in ink and gold by George H. Colson, whose 
artistic work in this line is acknowledged to be rarely equaled. 
The volume before us is Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, 
and Other Stories, price 40 cents. 

— The National Temperance Society and Publication House, 
New York, have recently published the Juvenile Temperance 
Manual, by Julia Coleman, author of Catechism on Alcohol, 
ete, which is designed to show how to conduct temperance 
exercises among children. The lessons are skillfully arranged, 
and treat of the origin, manufacture, and influence of alcoho! 
in all of its varied forms. It also devotes several chapters to 
the influence of tobacco. This admirable manual is calculated 
to do great good, and stimulate the children of the land to be- 
come promoters of the temperance cause by showing the real 
nature and dangerous influence of alcohol upon the physical, 
moral, and religious character. The same publishing house 
has issued the Boys’ and Girls’ Temperance Text-Book, by 
H. L. Reade. This catechism shows clearly the frightful effect 
of alcohol upon the human body. It is a work adapted for use 
in public schools, and presents not only the dangers of alco- 
holic drinks upon the body, but shows how they destroy the 
family, the business and personal character of the individual; 
how they promote vice, crime, and idiocy, and diminish na- 
tional and individual prosperity. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 739 and 741 Broad- 
way, New York, have in press, for immediate publication: 
Moses and Geology, or the Harmony of the Bible with Science, 
by Samuel Kinne, Ph.D., F.R.S.; with 110illlustrations; 1 vol., 
8vo, 500 pages; price $3.00. The Simple Ailments of Horses, 
Their Nature and Treatment; 1 vol., 12mo; price $150. A 
Comic History of the United States, by L. Hopkins; with 75 
illustrations by the author; 1 vol., large 16mo; 75 cents. Amer- 
ican Academy Notes, 1882; with illustrations of the principal 
pictures in the fifty-seventh annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, many of them being photo-engraved re- 
productions of sketches by the artists themselves; edited by 
Chas. M. Kurtz; 1 vol., octavo; price 35 cents. Five volumes 
in Cassell’s Popular Library: The Religious Revolution in the 
Sixteenth Century ; American Humorists, by May Thomas; 
Notable Irishmen, by Perceval Graves ; Notable Scotchmen, 
by J. M. Ross, LL.D.; and one entitled English Journalism 
and the Men Who Made It, by Charles Pebody; price each, in 
cloth, 50 cents; in stiff paper covers, 25 cents. The last isa most 
interesting book, and furnishes sketches of men who have 
contributed largely to the advance of civilization by their ele- 
gant words, high public spirit, and by their power and influ- 


ence. To the newspa press the world owes much for its 
progress in all desirable movements; and the history of jour- 
nalism is, to some extent, the history of the growth and de- 
velopment of civilization. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Prudence; a story of esthetic London; by Lucy C. Lillie; illus. by G. 
Du Mauvrier; cloth ...Money-Maxing for Ladies; by Ella R. Church; 
cloth ....Abbott’s Young Christian; a memorial; edited, with a sketch o 
the author; by one of his sons; illus....The Constitational H 
England From 1760 to 1860; yy Charles Duke Yonge, M.A.; cloth....Pop- 
ular Astronomy; by Simon Newcomb; with 112 engravings and 5 maps of 
the States; 4th ed. revised; cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Science and Cultare and Other Essays; Thomas H. Huxley; cloth; 
$1.50 .. Physical Education vs. the Health Laws of Natare; by Felix L. 
Oswald, M.D.; cloth; $100. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Temperance Text-Book; by H. L. Reade; boards.... 
Alcohol and Hygiene; an elementary lesson-book for schools; by Julia 
Colman; cloth ...The Temperance Lesson Book; a series of short lessons 
on alcohol and its action on the body; designed for reading in schools and 
families; by B. W. Richardson... Juvenile Temperance Manual; by Julia 
Colman. New York: National Temperance Soc. and Pub. House. 

The Art and Practice of Silver Printing; by H. P. Robinson and Pe. 
Abney ...Modern Dry Plates, or Emulsion Photography; by Dr. J. M. 
Eder; the American Ed. edited by H. Baden Pritchard. New York: B. & 
& Co. 

ne of Cleopatra's Nights, and other Fantastic Romances; hile 
Gautier; faithfully translated Lafeadio Hearn; cloth. k: 


GOOD WOEDS. 


— “‘ The increased excellence of Taz JouRNAL com me 
to write a word in appreciation of it. It is invaluable, and 
full of reading on topies that those of us who teach ought to 
be thoroughly conversant with. No teacher can well afford to 
be without the publications of the New-England Publisbing 
Co. A carpenter might just as well be without his tools.”— 
W. Scansoroven, Wilberforce Univ., Ohio. 


— “The JoURNAL surpasses itself in excellence in the issue 
of Feb. 2, in publishing selections for schools, to be used in 
celebrating the birthday of Lincoln, and also of Washington. 
The selections are easily learned, easily recited, and are as 
complete as could be desired for any school. The anniversary 
of the birthday of Lincoln was celebrated here, and the 
selections were recited in full, to the gratification of all pres- 
ent. The selections for Washington’s birthday were recited 
on the 2ist. I hope Tax JourNat will give us a few more 
selections if possible, as it is one of the grandest and noblest 
of the good features of Tux H. Masog, 


Prin. and Supt. of Port Carbon Schools, Port Carbon, Pa. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 
(Continued from page 220.) 


ative goodness is here tolerated. The work of the teachers 
must not only be free from evil, but possess positive, good 


qualities. 
There is one feature in the high sehool which still needs im- 


proving, and to which we understand some of the teachers are 
opposed. At present there are two graduating classes each 
year, the school year being divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. The boys that are fitting for college, who would 
graduate at the close of the fall or winter term, are very apt to 
jeave school at the last of the June preceding, thereby cutting 
short their complete and thorough preparation for college, and 
carrying with them many times a false impression regarding 
the work done for them. So long as the lax standard of ad- 
mission is allowed at so many of the colleges,—and these boys 
are welcomed with open arms, sometimes poorly fitted as they 
are,—just so long no hope for improvement can be looked for 
in that direction. Doubtless the better judgment of the teach- 
ers will at last be allowed to prevail in this as in other matters. 
Syracuse has found, as have most of the cities making the 
trial, that the plan of one session each day for the high school 
works admirably. It has also been determined that the new 
(comparatively so) plan of having the general study-room upon 
the second floor is a vast improvement. 

In regard to her ward schools, we think it is not venturing 
too far over the boundary-line which separates brag from a 
careful and honest statement, to affirm that if any city of equal 
size surpasses us, it is yet to be found; and if there is any one 
influence more than another tending to this result, we should 
say, unhesitatingly, it was the long-continued service of many 
of the teachers. In the annual report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, issued for last year, we notice the following dates, among 
others, when the principals of the ward schools were appointed 
to their positions, — 1856, 1858, 1864, 1862, 1855, 1869. Many 
of the assistants have served the city for equally as long, and, 
in some cases longer, periods of time, We wonder if any city 
can make a superior showing. Is it anything surprising that, 
in the face of such figures, which do not lie, that the ward 
schools of Syracuse should have become models, as it were, of 
their kind ? 

It is owing to the insight and care of our present Superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Smith, who,—by the way, it is currently 
reported is to resign his position at the close of the present 
school-year,—that we have been enabled to grasp among the 
first every improvement in the science of teaching. Among 
the foremost to gain from the so-called ‘‘ Quincy method,’’ or 
‘Quincy system,’’ was our own “Salt ”’ city. Other advances 
have been gathered as fast as practicable. It is the thorough 
conviction here that good teaching demands growing teachers, 
and growing teachers can never improve by turning their faces 
unfixedly toward the past. Only as we hold fast to that which 
has been proven good, and open to conviction await new 
developments and future revelations, can a teacher grow with 
a sure and sound growth. Neither the past nor the fu- 
ture alone, but the good of each should be the motto. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


of Syracuse are good. Asin all such schools, there is hardly 
the opportunity for systematic work that a more organized 
public school affords; yet, on the other hand, there is perhaps 
the better chance for individual training, and the personal 
care and supervision of ateacher. The ‘‘ Keble” school is 
well known, and under its present administration is becoming 
better known. Its patronage is not confined to the limits of 
our city, but many pupils from abroad are in attendance. 
Professor Ginn, who was for some time, we understand, a 
teacher in the Hartford (Conn.) High School,—than which 
there is no better place for a man to serve his apprenticeship,— 
has charge ef a very successful classical and English school. 
The present year, we hear, is the most successful one in its 
history, and judging from all appearances there is no reason to 
anticipate a falling off for the future. 

Syracuse has a fortune, and it is no small one either, in a 
public-spirited, earnest class of citizens, who are fully alive to 
the interests and true welfare of her schools. The fact re- 
cently noted in your excellent journal, that the salaries of all 
teachers in the public schools of the city, who had taught for 
4 term of three years or more, were to be increased ten per 
cent., bears witness to this statement. Only can schools be 
made good, when there is a strong reciprocal interest manifest 
between the people and the schools. This we have. 

One of the best normal courses is to visit other teachers and 
schools, compare notes, draw conclusions, and form new plans 
for the future, Many times have the Syracuse teachers availed 
themselves of the benefits of other good schools, and as “‘ turn 
and turn about is only fair play,”’ I know of no better way to 
draw this letter to a close than by extending’ cordial and 
hearty invitation to all teachers to come and see us, and we 
Will strive at least to do you good. INDEX. 

Syracuse, N. ¥., March, 1882. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
I IN IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 
have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with success in 
of nervous wherein the digestion was 
Te or less impaired; especially in those cases ized 


Gott Prostration, with excessive sweating. 
E, C, M.D. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 

ILLINOIs.—Prof, J. C. Pickard of Champaign recently gave 
a public reading at Tuscola for the benefit of the high school. 
——The State Univ. at Champaign takes two terms of Prof. 
Feitshaus’s elocutionary instruction this year.—J. W. Hays 
of Urbana lectured recently at Ogden, Champaign Co.——Prin. 
Edwards of Peoria gave an elocutionary entertainment at 
Brimfield on the evening of the 4th ult.——Dr. Bateman re- 
cently gave his lecture on Abraham Lincoln, in the course of 
free entertainments of Peoria Y. M. C. A. Supt. Dougherty 
is chairman of the com. which secured Dr. Bateman.——Miss 
Raymond of Bloomington has invested in a farm near Gibson 
City.——Miss Alice J. Patterson of Downs, greatly to the re- 
gret of her patrons, refuses to be employed for a fourth term. 
——Herbert C. Metcalf, eldest son of Prof. Metcalf of Normal, 
was recently married in Chicago. 

The next session of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Assoc. 
expects to meet in Vandalia the last week of August.——Supt. 
Gastman of Decatur lectured to a full house at Sullivan on 
the 20th ult.——A meeting of Supts. was held at Bloomington 
this year similar to that held at Peoria last year.——The long- 
continued suit against the C. & A. R. R., for the burning of the 
Normal Hotel in 1871, has at last resulted in favor of Mr. Pen- 
nell. The witnesses gathered from time to time at the trials 
came to enjoy their meetings. ——We note that Supt. South- 
well receives some funds from Rock Island City magistrates, 
and that Miss Frazier has received nearly a thousand dollars 
from the prosecuting attorney of Mercer Co. Not all the Co. 
Supts. find a revenue left them from fines collected. ——Peter 
Ketelson, the well-known janitor of the Northern State Nor- 
mal School, has resigned, and will retire to his farm at the 
close of the present year.——Supt. Powell of Aurora has writ- 
ten for Cowperthwaite & Co. two books on language, How to 
Talk and How to Write.——Mr. F. W. Tracy of Springfield 
Spe substantial evidence of an interest in the city schools. 

e offers five dollars’ worth of books to the best reader of 
each of the four ward schools and the four classes of the high 
school.——The Illinois Soc. of School Prins. will take an ex- 
cursion, July 1, from Chicago to Traverse City, Mich., if the 
roads centering in ae will give reduced rates to that city. 
The matter will be settled in a few days. 

The Governor included in his call for the extra session the 
correction of the mistake in the Normal Appropriation Bill; 
so that matter, we judge, will be set right. —— Randolph Co. will 
hold a four weeks’ institute in August. Piatt Co. will have a 
three weeks’ institute, beginning July17. Macon Co. will hold 
a two weeks’ session, beginning August 6.——Kankakee High 
School has a Brussels carpet on the 
schools will celebrate the birthday of Shakespeare.——The 
schools of Cherry Valley, Winnebago Co., have been so crowded 
that Prin. Feltz has received a third assistant.——Edwards- 
ville schools will close the year with a public examination May 
22-31.——Prof. Harker of Waverly enjoys, with his school, a 
large number of new reference-books purchased by subscrip- 
tion.——-W.. H. Gardiner, of Liliopolis schools, has been ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the Educational Bureau, Washing- 
ton.—— Woodstock schools have added to their facilities for 
science-study a microscope and asset of physiological models. 
——Bement schools have been Saunseha for admission to the 
accredited list of Champaign Univ., and will doubtless pass the 
ordeal successfully.——Chesterfield, Macoupin Co., is to have 
a new school-house by July 1.——Shawneetown schools sus- 
pended during the flood, and the teachers went visiting.—— 
Rockford had an institute, March 18, in the East building. Be- 
sides the city teachers, several members of the school board 
were in attendance.——Princeton High School has a class in 
gymnastics, which recently gave two popular entertainments. 


IowA.—No schools in Iowa rank higher than the Marsball- 
town schools, and no city supt. stands higher as an able, pro- 
permet and judicious school manager than Prof. C. P. Rogers. 

n the mammoth holiday issue of the Statesman, five full 
columns are devoted to a report of the condition, management, 
and success of the city schools. There is an enrollment of 
1,500 pupils,—taught by 32 teachers,—over half of whom have 
received special normal or collegiate training. Among special 
features we observe that in the high school is re ey a 
news report consisting of general, political, historical, and lit- 
erary items. An abundance of current papers, magazines, and 
journals furnishes the opportunity for such a valuable exer- 
cise, Each pupil keeps a school-diary which is filled with cur- 
rent history. The history dept. has a large library. Indus- 
trial expositions are held to stimulate industrial taste and 
training. Collections of minerals, woods, grasses, grains, speci- 
mens of good work, heedie-work; fancy work, and samples of 
cooking, are exhibited upon these ‘‘ public days.” 

We observe that the Gen. Assembly has made the following 
provisions for our schools: An appropriation of $30,000 for an 
additional building for the use of the State Normal Schoo! ; 
a State Board of Examiners, of which Board one member must 
be a woman; an Act requiring each School Board to set out at 
least twelve shade trees on each lot, and report the same to 
the Co. Supt. ; the per diem of the Co. Supt. has been increased 
from $3 to $4; the State Univ. receives $50,000 for its support 
for the next biennial period; all the territory in the corporate 
limits of a city must be in the school district of said city. 

While not an item of educational int .lligence, we are glad to 
note that the Gen. Assembly gave a gold medal and $200 in 
cash to Kate Shelley, the heroine who saved an express train 
by crawling over the Des Moines River on a long bridge on a 
dark night, in the midst of a terrible storm, to warn the in 
coming train of the destruction of a bridge by the angry floods 

The reporter who quoted Dr. Magoun, prest. of lowa Coll. 
as lamenting the low standard of morals in his institation, did 
the doctor and his noble institution great injustice. The doctor 
writes: ‘* The coll. has not been for years in so excellent and 
hopeful a condition,—morally and religiously,as now. In- 
deed, as to scholarship and finances, the same is true. The 
religious interest is delightful, not tumultuous or exciting, but 

uiet and gentle. Every few days some one in a natural, un- 

orced way, shows ym All friends of Christian educa- 
tion will rejoice at this news. 

oo te and East Des Moines will each erect new and 
costly school-buildings, during the present season. 

In the Mt. Pleasant schools, the Supt. proposes,—in the way 
of industrial training,—that the boys, on Saturdays, and at 
other leisure time, do chores, errands, etc., and instead of 
spending the money earned, that they deposit it in a bank. 


State Editor, Taomas N. JonNson, Cumberland, 
MARYLAND.—The principal work of the next Camberlan 
Teachers’ Inst. will bee discussion on the ‘Object of School 
Punishments,” this being the third meeting, which will be 

wholly devoted to that topic. 


The Co. School Board has furnished blank books to all the 
graded schools of Alleghany Co. for the purpose of keeping an 
accurate record of the vaccinations of the pupils of these 
schools. A recent order from the Board also enforces the 
State law, which makes the teacher liable to a fine of $10 for 
enrolling any pupil who has not been vaccinated. 

The strike in the mining regions has made quite an acces- 
sion to the graded public schools of those localities, and these 
schools will probably continue with a full force of assistant 
teachers until May 31. 

The public school of Westernport last Friday celebrated the 
landing of the Maryland pilgrims at St. Mary’s. Mr. O. H. 
Bruce, the live prin. of the school, is doing a good work in that 
town, this being the fifth and best year of his principalship. 

Alleghany Co. will hold a six weeks’ normal school, com- 
mencing June 1, to be condncted by Profs. H. G. Weimer and 
T. N. Johnson in their fifth annual session. 


The fifteenth annual report of the State Board of Ed. pre- 
sents some interesting statistics: 


The number of schools is 2,039, naing a decrease of 6, caused oeteateate 
by the consolidation of schools in the larger cities and towns. The total 
number enrolled is 158,909, showing a decrease of 3,554, attributed to the 
severity of the winter of 80 and ’81. There are 3,180 teachers, being an 
increase of 55. The Baltimore schools were kept open 10 months, and the 
counties averaged 8% months. The amount paid for teachers’ salaries 
was $1,162,429 48, and the total public-school expenditure was $1 ,604,580.77, 
being an increase of $60,213.82. The report on “ decrease of attendance ”’ 
urges the necessity of keeping open the schools 10 months in the year, so 
as to accommodate all classes. The fourth term would not necessarily 
cost as much as each of the other three, since most of the 900 teachers 
thrown out of employment the 15th of April each year would be willl 
to teach another term for a small amount. The report gives a differen 
interpretation of the law in regard to the closing schools on account of 
poor attendance. When the average attendance falls below ten for two 
successive terms, the school can be closed. It has been customary hereto- 
fore to close a school when the attendance has fallen below ten from an 
cause. “ Another argument in favor of a ten months’ school is that it en- 
ables the counties to secure better teachers, by giving them manent 
employment.”” Reference is made to Census Bureau Bulletin No. 268, 
pant ony Ape there are in this State 134,488 persons over ten years of age 
unable to read and write. The most of these illiterates are found am 
the colored people; and the appropriation for their benefit was, in 187 
increased to $100,000. Much remains to be done “before the army of 
illiterates is entirely driven from the field.”’ 


State Editor, O, Wurrman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—One year ago the Acad. of Nat. Sciences at 
Minneapolis undertook a new departure in the character of 
its work: it started at that time a series of so-termed annual 
meetings. At these meetings,—lasting about two days, in 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions,—the members of 
the Acad., with some invited friends, read papers of popular 
and “ete as well as scientific interest. The sessions are 
largely attended by interested audiences; ore are quite 
fully reported by the city papers,.and the Acad. is recognized 
as one of the important educational agencies of the community. 


The annual meeting of the Acad. for the present year was opened 
Thursday evening, Jan. 5, by N. H. Winchell, State geologist of Minnesota. 
His paper, entitled The Potsdam Sandstone, was a critical research 
into the relations of the horizon of red sandstone and quartzites under- 
lying so much of the Lake Superior area of Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
extending to the south as far as Central Wisconsin, and to the southwest 
into Dakota, and the formations called Potsdam, Taconite, Quebec, etc., 
in New York and Vermont. 

Dr. A. F. Elliot, the prest. of the Acad., then discussed the Natare and 
Location of Diphtheria. He claimed that the common methods of treat- 
ing this disease did not reach the diseased part. A douche, the invention 
of the doctor, was exhibited and described. It is claimed that this instru- 
ment, by introdacing the medicine into the nostrils, obviated the necessity 
of swallowing the poisonous spores, but that these are expectorated in the 
effort to throw out the medicine from the nasal and mouth cavities. 

Prof. J. A. Dodge then read an interesting and practical paper on the 
Utilization of Sawdust, which was illustrated by methods of ceehoowins 
and distilling the sawdust,and by specimens of crude pyroligneus aci 
and wood-alcohol, in amounts obtained from two pounds of pure sawdust. 

The evening was filled by two A oe rag by Prest. Folwell of the 
Univ. of Minnesota, on the True Method in Political Economy; and the 
other by Dr. C. N. Hewitt, sec. of the State Board of Health, on Sanitary 
Reform. Justice cannot be done to either of these papers by a mere ab- 
stract. It is 9 that both of them will be early published in the Bulle- 
tins of the Acad. and in other bg 

Friday morning, Mr. Warren Upham, assist. on the Geological Sasver 
of the State, r a paper on Lake Agassiz,— a Chapter in Glacial Geo 

, in which he gave some very important results of his geological ex- 
phacations and measurements in the valley of the Red River of the North. 

t seems that the broad valley of this river was a great glacial lake, which, 
with the retreat of the glaciers and changes in level, was drained down to 
a river and diverted from its southerly flow to the Mississippi into a 
northerly one to Hudson’s Bay. 

Prof. A H. Pearson of Carleton Coll. then talked for 45 minutes on 
Matter. He discussed its nature and Pagar wan from a chemico-physical 
standpoint, and gave a clear view of his opinions. 

r. M. A. Morey then gave an account of his recent trip into New 
Mexico and Arizona, made in the interest of a mining company. The 
minerals of Colorado occur in fissure veins of unmeasurable extent, 
while those of Arizona are mostly in “ pockets,” or too small quantity to 
warrant extensive outlay for machinery and mining equipment. 

In the afternoon, Prof. W. A. Pike of the State Univ. ussed 
and Practice, exposing two or three popular fallacies regarding these two 
terms, and stating combined; that in every-day life one 
becomes as indispensable as the other. 

Prof. A. F. Bechdolt of the Mankato Normal School then discussed the 
question of the Natural Sciences in the Common Schools in a singular! 
clear and common-sense manner. He showed conclusively that the schoo 
of this country of in the element of perceptive 
training, and wherein that deficiency lay. 

Prof ‘A. T. Ormond then gave an admirable lecture on Some of the 
Beari of Physiology on Mental Science. Justice cannot be done this 
pa rh a brief reference to it. 

n the evening the clesing session was held. A good audience assembled 
to hear the two astronomical papers of the mee’ ing, which were among 
the most interesting of the entire series, —thirteen in all. The first was, 
A Study of Recent Comets, by Prof. W. W. Payne, director of Carleton 
Coll. Obeorvatery; and the second described the Physical Character of 
the Sun, and was ay oA by aon! A F. Downey of the State Univ., with 
hardly a reference man pt. 

The meeting was a successful one, and confirms the wisdom of the Acad. 
in directing a part of its efforts to the dissemination of scientific knowl- 

in 8 a manner as to interest as well as instruct intelligent, popular 
audiences. 

The St. Paul public school celebrated the poet Longfellow’s 
birthday, Feb. The exercises were particularly interesting 
and very gratifying to the large number of visitors present. 
Altogether, the day was admirably celebrated, and will be long 


remembered in the schools and by those who attended the 
exercises. - 
State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 

New York.—The Watertown High School celebrated Long- 
fellow’s birthday in an appropriate manner. 

The young ladies of the graduating class of the Auburn High 
School recently prepared a ve nteresting Shakespearian 
entertainment for the benefit of the other members of the 
school. It reflected t credit upon the participants. Comr. . 
Jos. R Cox, of the Auburn Board of Ed., has been giving a 
course of lectures upon book-keeping before the High School, 
during the winter term. 

The Norwich schools are in competent hands, and are pro- 
gressing finely. We hear many commendatory words of the 
worth and work of the teachers. 

Sees Collegiate Inst. is to have a new building. A 
com. of the trustees has been instructed to procure a new 
site, and operations are to be 

Vassar Coll. has a large and 
of Mrs. Bertha Adéle Deane, of Springfield, Mass, 


at once. . 
andsome new organ, the 
Mr. J 
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— 


H. Deane made the presentation speech on the 17th inst., and 

Prest. Caldwell received the present in his usual happy man- 

ner. This is said to be the first gift from a lady for the benefit 

of the Coll.; a good incentive for others to “‘ go and do like- 
” 


The Teachers’ Inst. recently held at Watertown, and con- 
ducted by Profs. Johonnot and Kennedy, was:said to have been 
a very interesting one. The following were among the topics 
discussed: “The Six Senses,” “The Sentence Method in 
Teaching Reading,” ‘‘ How to Correct Vicious Habits in Read- 
ing,” “County Schools and the Quincy Methods,” 
Teacher’s Mission.”’ 

Prof. A. B. Copeland, of Mannsville, is one of the live teach- 
ers of the State. He taught for some time at Williston Sem 
and at Florence, Mass., and has thrown the results of his ex- 
perience into his school at Mannsville. It is needless to add, 
there has been a great improvement in that village since he 
assumed contro! of school matters. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown O. 

Oxnto.—An excellent educational dept. has recently been es- 
tablished in the Medina County Gazette. under the direction 
of Supt. W. R. Comings and Mr. H.C. Knox. The object of 
the dept is to furnish teachers of the county with a summar- 
ized series of language-work. The course is a very excellent 
one, and reflects great credit upon the teachers of Medina Co. 
especially the able editors whose self-sacrificing zeal is making 
language-teaching more popular. The following paragraph 
will serve as an illustration of the method recommended: 
“ Interesting essays may be prepared by the class on ‘ A study 
of Claws.’ "erhe ‘orm of claws (feet, etc.), and adaptation of 
the form to use; in the monkey, bat, mole, dog, cat, bear, seal, 
rat, rabbit, elephant, horse, goat, whale, etc. In the same 
way may be treated ‘A Study of Teeth,’ ‘Forms of Wings.’ 
Under the last, bats, birds, and insects of all kinds should be 
considered. ake time, and if possible have the ob 
brought to the school-room, It would be a good idea to have 
Ps collection of butterflies, moths, and insects made for preser- 
vation. 

The music teachers of the State have concluded to organize 
a State Assoc., and arrangements have been completed for a 
meeting in Columbus, March 30 and 31. Prof. L.R. Marshall, 
of Hamilton, will read a paper on “Systems and Methods.” 

The Hamilton teachers have organized a teachers’ society; 
Prin. J. W. Berkstresser is prest. 

Prof. J. Fraise Richard, late of the Medina Normal School, 
will teach during the summer in the Southern Indiana Nor- 
mal Coll., at Mitchell, commencing April 4. 

Mr. John M. Withrow, for three years supt. of the Eaton 
schools, will retire from school-work and begin the study of 
medicine. 

It is expected that a thousand students will attend the Nor- 
mal Univ. at Lebanon. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Herr 
Froebel, the founder of kindergartens, will be celebrated by 
the Hamiliton Co. Teachers’ Assoc. Addresses will be deliv- 
ered by John B. Peasiee, August Bode, Dr. Boetticher, and 
Karl Nippert. Charles Kroh, teacher of gymnastics, has 
promised to give av exhibition of his pupils. 

The Colored Teachers’ Assoc, of Hamilton Co. will meet in 
Gaines High School, April 15. 


OrxrGon.—At the last school meeting the Portland Board 
voted to purchase two blocks of land for the erection of two 
new buildings, one at each endofthetown. Portland is grow- 
ing very fast, and the outlook is excellent for a great city in 
the Northwest. The Polaris, published at Portland, is one of 
the best papers on the Pacific coast. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New Era speaks as follows of Dr. 
Brooks’s valuable work at Millersville, in a long article : 


“ The success of the Millersville school under the care of Dr. Brooks 
has been one of the marvels in the history of education in the country. 
He has not only placed the institution in the front rank of Normal schools 
throughout the country, but through the school bas exercised a deep in- 
fluence on the educational interests of the State. 1ts methods of organiza- 
tion and government have been widely adopted in whole or in part by a 
large number of institutions throughout the country. The methods of 
teaching have done much to inspire and shape the movements in modern 
systems of education. One of the prominent features of the school is its 

roughness. The pupils are required to understand what they stady. 
They are taught to think, to reason independently of the text-book, to 
p the central ideas and principles of a subject. The constant effort of 

@ faculty is to raise the course of study and the qualification of its stu. 
dents and graduates. Its practice of uiring its pupils to carry their 
studies beyond the requirements of the law, in the, several branches has 
exhibited sach excellent results in the qualifications of its students as to 
attract the attention and secure the imitation of other schools. We learn 
that the indications are that the school will be very “yo again —- the 
summer, and that the authorities are arranging to have many the 
pupils accommodated at private boarding houses. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

Texas.—This year Texas receives $16,425 of the Peabody 
Ed Fund, about double as much as any other State. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical Coll., Bryan, has over 200 
students. The State furnishes board, books, and tuition free. 
Each student works two hours daily. Under the able manage- 
ment of Prest. James, this school is thought to be one of the 
best of its kind in America. 

The Prairie View Normal Inst., Hempstead, is a branch of 
the A. and M. College, and under the same management. It 
has an excellent faculty, and is doing a good work in furnish- 
ing colored teachers for the colored schools. 

Prof. J. W. Clark has the Navasota schools well graded. 
He has eleven assistants. The schools are very popular, and 
will be sustained ten months. 

Supt. Foule is doing good work in the Houston schools. 
The city is justly proud of her excellent high school under 
Prof. Halliburton, and indeed of her entire graded system. 

The following petition from the State Normal School at 
Huntsville, represents the sentiment of almost the entire 
people not only of Texas, but also of the other Southern States: 

** Believing the measure to be eminently vemereges | and pre- 
eminently just, we, the teachers and students of the Sam 
Houston Norma! Coll., representing every section of the State 
of Texas, hereby earnestly petition our senators and represent- 
atives in Congress to use all honorable influences to secure the 
appropriation of not less than $15,000,000 annually, for a 
period of ten years, to reinforce the efforts of the Southern 
States to build up efficient school systems.’’ 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — The last legislature would ap- 
propriate nothing to the Territorial Univ., on account of jeal- 
ousy of the growing city of Seattle, where the university is 
situated. Henry Villard has already given it $1.000, and will 
give it $1,000 for each six months of the years 1882 and 1883. 
The citizens of Seattle also raise $2,000 for necessary repairs 
to the buildings and premises. The university was never in 
so prosperous a condition as at present. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

— The spring term of the Maine State Coll. is well under- 
way, and the students are making excellent progress. The 
Commencement in June next will be one of unusual interest, 
as it will be the occasion of the first general reunion of the 
Alumni of the institution. There have already graduated from 
the State Coll. between 150 and 200. 

— The Eaton Family School at Norridgewock commenced its 
spring term March 27. This is one of the oldest and best 
schools of its class in New England. The present prin. has 
had charge of the institution 25 years. 

— We learn that Prof. W. S. Chaplin, formerly of the State 
Coll. at Orono, and now of the Univ. of Japan, will return to 
America during the present year, and visit the coll. 

— The School Com. of Portland, at its last meeting, unani- 
mously reélected Thomas Tash Supt. of Schools for the current 
year, with the same salary as the Levert | year. This com- 
pliment to Mr. Tash is richly merited. He is guiding the 
schools of Portland with eminent skill and wisdom. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The schools of Manchester, under Supt. W. E. Buck, are in 
a highly prosperous condition. No schools in the State or 
neighboring States are better managed, or employ a better 
corps of teachers. Manchester has a training-school of her 
own, and now proposes to run two primary and two interme- 
diate schools, by the aid of sub-teachers, under one experienced 
and efficient prin. In this way two important objects will be 
accomplished; viz., good instruction will be secured in these 
schools, and a new class of teachers trained for class-work in 
other schools. In justice to our esteemed State editor, who 
teaches in Manchester, we desire to say this item did not come 
from him. ee 

— The Holderness School for boys, located half a mile east 
of Plymouth, was destroyed by fire March 30, The main build- 
ing, 75 by 50 feet, was 100 years old, and was the historical 
Livermore mansion. It was built by Judge Livermore, the 
first chief-justice of the State, and was owned by his heirs. 
The school had 41 scholars, but was not in session at the time 
of the fire. Prof. F. M. Gray, the rector, Orrie Davidson, the 
janitor, and some of the boys, were injured by a falling ladder. 
The stable and gymnasium were saved. he loss will be 
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about $10,000, and the insurance is $6.000 in the New Hamp- 


shire Company. Prof. Gray loses $1,000, which is covered hy 
insurance. e boys will be sent to their homes, and the 


school rebuilt. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Bornron, Townshend, Vt. 


— The catalogue of Middlebury Coll. for 1881-2 shows a 
gratifying increase in the number of students, and indicates 
that the coll. is returning, under Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s wise 
government, to its old-time prosperity and usefulness During 
the last year more than $7,000 has been spent in improving the 
coll. buildings; valuable additions have been made to the 
library, which is moved to large and handsome quarters; a 
gymnasium has been built, a new reading-room fitted up, and 
the scientific-rooms furnished with complete sets of new 
instruments. 

— Miss Sarah Burr, who died in New York city on March 1, 
by her will gave to Burr and Burton Sem., at Manchester, 
Bennington Co., $20,000. The institution was established by 
the will of Col. Joseph Barr, an unmarried uncle of the pres- 
ent donor, nearly half a century ago. Later, Josiah Burton 
willed the school a large amount, and since it has been called 
Burr and Burton Sem. 

— We are glad to learn that H. T, Fuller, Ph.D., prin. of St. 
Johnsbury Acad., has declined the proffered Greek professor. 
ship at Dart. Coll. There is no better institution of learning 
in the State than St. Johnsbury Acad. 

— The spring term of Goddard Sem. opened with about 80 
scholars. . 

— Burlington public schools are enjoying the abundant on 
perity due to the retention of good teachers for long periods, 
and the careful supervision of a wise manager, Mr. Wheeler. 

— Vt. Univ. Soph. Class gave their usual exhibition to a 
large and cultivated audience at the close of the winter term, 
The good scholarship displayed suffered no detraction from 
the exercise of the one young lady member of the class. 

— The attendance at the Randolph Normal School, this 
term, is unusually large, twenty more than ever before in the 
history of the school. The following is the summary: Aggre- 
gate attendance, 187; second course, 23; A class, 32; B class, 
36; C class, 43; D class, 683; number of Vermont towns repre- 
sented, 55; number of counties represented, 9. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—At the last regular meeting of the School Com., 
the masters of the normal, bigh, and grammar schools were 
all reélected; Miss Sarah Fuller was reélected as prin. of the 
Horace Mann School; and Sarah A. Brackett and M. Persis 
Taylor were chosen principals of schools for licensed minors. 
The Board voted to elect six supervisors, and Samuel W. 
Mason, Lucretia Crocker, Ellis Peterson, Robert C. Metcalf, 
and Francis W. Parker were chosen. There being no choice 
for the sixth supervisor, after five ballots the matter was 
referred back to the Com. on Nominations. Edwin P. Seaver, 
Supt. of Public Schools, submitted his second annual report 
to the Board. It is a very able and eminently practical docu- 
ment. The Com. on Accounts reported that the expendi- 
tures for 1880-81 amounted to $1,413,517.74; amount expended 
this year, $1,391,592 28; reduction as compared with last year, 
$21,925.46 The net expenditures of the school com. this year 
will probably not exceed $23.82 per pupil, as compared with 
$24 49 last year. 

The Evening High School closed its sessions Friday even- 
ing, March 31. This school has been under the direction of 
Mr. E. C. Carrigan, as prin., assisted by an able corps of 
assistants. The school bas been eminently successful. After 
an inspection of the several classes, the school and many 
invited guests assembled in the general assembly hall, and 
addresses were made by Mr. Carrigan, the prin.; Mr. Reed, 
chairman of the Com. on Evening Schools; Governor Long; 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, Supt. Seaver, Gen. H. K. Oliver, and 
Dr. A. A. Miner. Letters expressive of their hearty approval 
of the school from Hon. John W. Dickinson, Sec. of the State 
Board Ed.; Mr. Wendell Phillips, and Gen. B. F. Butler were 
read. Mr. Carrigan then expressed his thanks to the commit- 
tee, the teachers and the pupils for their treatment of him 
during the term, but declared his determination not to return 
to the school unless its curriculum were extended so that a 
pupil of the Evening High School might enjoy all the privi- 
leges extended to those in the day high schools, The exercises 
closed with the singing of ‘‘America,”’ 

— The following are the honorary appointments by the pres- 
ent senior class of Wellesley Coll. for class day: 1. Address to 
Tree of ’80,—College Cheer; Gertrude F. Adams, Rhode Island. 
2. Latin Oration; Flora Matterson, Minnesota, 3. Chancerian 
Poem; Agnes Moar, California. 4. Address to Undergraduates; 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
PUBLISH 12 East 234 &., N. ¥. 
CHAMPLIN’S 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 
Ina PLEASANT SUMMER HOME. Two Classes. 
in 


CHARTS. 


Terms hnd board low, 


NORMAL ELEMENTARY 


CANTATAS! 


363 b MBS. A. R. ALDRICH, Northboro, Mass. 


Young Folks Series. 
CYCLOPADIAS Of Percone Places, sa.00, 97AT/ONERY 


J” Copies of either of the last two sent to teachers 
examination 
College, Class, and Society Invitations 


for » mt balf price 
at and $3.50 respoctiv (05 

and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 


Introductor Lesso 
pecans IN ef ation and comparison of our work: is so- 
) licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 


Drawing and Painting in Water-Colors, | any required estimate. 


By Marion Kemsiz. espondence invited, 


for the . 


TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOxX 
’ Books, Stationery, and Engraving 

Ten moist water colors and three brushes read . 
anned tin box. Price, 50 cents. pap Tone Wout. 

A Book of 24 Pictures in Outline from Mother Goose, 
with directions for painting each one. Price, 5@ cents. 

Either of the above mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of price by 

363 b S. W. TELTON & CO., Boston. 


LAYS DIALOGUES, TABLEAUL, READINGS and 
or 


SPEAKERS. Somet suit every > 
Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. © latest, best eed 


spiciest things in this line. Fall Copestasive cata 
free. T. 8. DENISON, 
cowtf 10 Metropolitan Block, ILL. 


ULD’S PATENT IMPROVED ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


Send for fall description JOHN GOULD, 72 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturer of School Furniture and Apparatus, and Dealer 
5 rin 
on of Paimary TzacuER, Wi. Bheldon, Rditor, 16 Hawlet be soston, 


I will forward to any teacher or school-officer one set 
of above in sheets, on receipt of 35 cemts to pay post- 
age. The most practical Charts published. Price, 
mounted, $8.0... Address, 

863 b M. HH. WOOD, Sterling, 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
Detroit Training School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 

EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 

Fuil $30.00. 


CHARLES CARLI 
362 0 Abstract Building, Detroit, 


Historical Epochs, 
With SYSTEM OF MN ONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with 
ingenious but very simple m of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. mely bound in 
cloth. copy sent by mail, post » 50 conts, 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 


by Prin. A. 8. Brook! 
Each contains pages Introduction $1.56 
per doz. mail, postpaid, 15 ets, 
dress, 


Michigan. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00,, 


758 Broadway, New Werk. 


OPERETTAS! 


Now wind up the musical season with the perform- 
ance of one of our popular Cantatas. Specimen copies 
promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 


SACRED. BONDAGE ($1.00, 


RUTH AND NAOMI ($1.00), 
BELSHAZZAR ($1 00), PRODIGAL SON (75 cents), 
or the easy DANIEL (50 cts.), or ESTHER (50 cts.). 


Bennett's MAY QUEEN ($1), 


SECULAR. fests HAYMAKERS, ($1), 


or NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75 cents). 


OPERETTAS. ot BATH 


(80 cents), PALOMITA 
($1.25), ROBINSONADE (60c.), SLEEPING QUEEN 
(80 cts.), CUPS AND SA UCERS (25 cts.), DIAMOND 
CUT DIAMOND (§1.00). 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


CULPRIT FAY ($1.00), DRESS REHEARSAL (50 
cents), GUARDIAN ANGEL (50 cents), HOME IN 
FAIRY-LAND (60 cents), LESSON IN CHARITY 
(60 cents), LITTLE BO-PEEP (60 cents, QUARREL 
AMONG FLOWERS (35 cents), SPRING HOLIDAY 
60 cts), THREE LITTLE KITTENS (50 cts.), TWIN 
ISTERS (50 cents). 

PATIENCE 


LIGHT OPERAS. &h7masco 


T 
50 cents), TRIAL BY JURY (60 cents), BILLEE 
AYLOR (60 cents), LITTLE DUKE ($1.00), PLNA- 
FORE (50 cents), PIRATES ($1.00). 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


for our Grand Premiam List if you wish to. 
table 


362 
SEN make vacation a one, Address, 
OURNAL, 16 Hawley 
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With lists of " 
materials, their cost, and all information CEORCE R. L 
necessary Price, 50 conts. & SOM, | 
The 
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April 6, 1882. 


osford, New York. 5, Abdication of the Tree; Har- 


eonie H 
Jen Emerson, Illinois. 6. Leaving of the Tree; Estelle M. 


Hurrl, Massachusetts. 
ESSEX CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The fifty-third annual meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ 
A will be held at the High School Hall, Haverhill, April 
7and8& The order of exercises is as follows: 

Friday Forenoon. 


Exercises, and Business. 
9.90.— Intron tes in Education: paper by Gen. H. K. Oliver, Bos- 
Dise 


10 30. 
Friday Afternoon. 
2 00.—Some in paper by Geo. E. Gay, prin. Newbury- 

shool. iscussion. 
port High Swing as a Branch of Education: paper by E. C. Colby, di- 
rector of Drawing, Lawrence. Discussion. 

4.00.—Talk on School Work: paper by Francis Cogswell, Supt. Schools, 


Cambridge. Dise "Friday 
7.45.—Supplementary Reading: paper by W. H. Lambert, Supt. Schools, 


Makilen. 
ks will be made by prominent gentlemen upon the subject of the 
or upon educational’ topics generally.) 
hoice of Officers, and er Business. 
pp omen of Character in School: paper by Miss Ellen Hyde, 
prin. Framingham Normal School. Discussion 
10.30.—Eyes that See not, and Ears that do not Hear: Paper by A. P. 
Marble, Supt. Schools, Worcester. Discussson. 
(A cordial is § Assos. to all 
d moters ucation ic y 
oO. 8. Wititame, Prest., ‘Haverhill. 
B. B. RussELL, See., Lawrence. 


BRISTOL CO. ASSOC, OF SUPTS. 


The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Bristol Co. Assoc. of 
School Coms. and Supts. will be held in the School Com. Room, 
76 Main street, Taunton, on Friday, April 14. The meeting 
will begin at 9.15 a. m., and continue until 1.30 p.m, The 


program: 
9.15.—Opening Exercises. y ” 
9.30.—Defects in Our Methods of Teaching. Discussion, introduced by 
mons of Dighton. 
.15.—Free xt- 
of Fall daa Books. Discussion, introduced by Supt. W. Connell 
1.00.—Are the Teachers in the Towns properly Paid? Discussion, in- 
A. W. Shaw of Raynham. 
11.45.—What Can be Done to Improve the Sanitary Condition of Our 
Schools? Discussion, introduced by Dr: 8. D. Presbrey of Taunton. 
Election of Officers, and transaction of such other business as may be 
brought before the Assoc. 
Discussion of such subjects as may be suggested by members of the 
(Those who patronize the Old Colony railroad to attend the meeting 
will be furnisbed with free return tickets ) 
BETSEY B. WINSLOW, Sec. WILLIAM W. WATERMAN, Prest. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Pawtucket held an educational meeting, at which Comr. 
Stockwell, Prin. Greenough, and Prof. Russell spoke, It was 
a good time for all concerned. 

— The Press says of the death of Hon. Zachariah Allen: 
“The blow comes like a thunder-clap from a clearsky. The 
man who was the embodiment of life, energy, and public 
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spirit has made his exit from the world when he seemed 
though eighty-six and a half years old, but to have attained 
the vigor of manhood, and showed very few signs of age. In- 
deed, he was possessed of wonderful elasticity of mind and 
body, showing himself equal to any emergency. He was not 
only the prest. of the Historical Soc. of the State, but he had 
come to be regarded as one of the grandest historical charac- 
ters of the present period. Modest, unostentatious, and manly, 
he accomplished a work that will cause bis name to be handed 
down with honor by his fellow-citizens, He possessed that 
courage, breadth of vision, vivid fancy, and philosophic wis- 
dom which made him the pride and delight not only of the 
Soc, over which he presided, but of our entire community.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Nortoenp, New Britain, Conn. 


— Thompsonville is the principal village in the town of En- 
field, and noted chiefly for its extensive carpet manufactory. 
There is a good graded school here, of which Prof. Hitcheoc 
is prin. The building is large and commodious, and was 
erected about seven years ago. Prof. H. is doing a good work 
here, and, judging from the appearance of his own room, the 
school ranks with the best in the State. The attendance is 
remarkably good. 


— I cannot be without Tas JouRNAL unless by compul- 
sion.’”’—S. H. Parsons, Montreal. 


— 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 316 tf 


En 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


ImpoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 


York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Dr. Abbott’s Text-Books, 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


HOW to TELL THE PARTS of SPEECH: 


An Introduction to English Grammar. By 
Rev. Epwin A. Apsott, D.D., Head-Mas- 
ter of the City of London School. American 
Edition, revised and enlarged by Joun G, 
R. McEtroy, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and 
the English Language in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Price, 75 cts. 


From Mr. Rost. ANDERSON, of the Episco- 
nal Acad., Philadelphia, to Pror. MCELRoy : 


“IT wish to let you know what pleasure I have had in 
teaching ‘ How to Tell the Parts of Speech.’ I haven’t 
had a dull recitation in Grammar this year. My boys 
have taken real pleasure in the subject, and have often, 
in their impatience, asked me to hurry on and teach 
them ‘another Part of Speech.’ I have felt their in- 
terest, and I know I have obtained better results this 
year than ever before. I believe it all due to the 
rational mode of instruction indicated in the book. I 
like it exceedingly, because it gives children the oppor- 
tunity of thinking for themselves, of reasoning, and 
that can’t be said of all grammar-books. 

“ And then, too, the exercises are such an attractive 
feature;—the connected narrative being so much more 
enjoying to young minds than the ‘ Cain killed Abel’ 
style of sentence so commonly given. These have been 
of special use to me, since by requiring my classes to 
reproduce them in their own words, I have been able 
to combine composition with their grammar, — what 
ought always to be done with the younger classes at any 
rate, 

“T can't commend the book too highly, for in pur- 
pose, plan, and execution it is all I could wish.’’ 


Dr. Annorr’s PREVIOUS Works, which are 
already extensively used in Colleges and 
Academies in the United States and Canada: 


English Lessons for English People. 16mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

How to Write Clearly. 16mo. Pricc, 60c. 

How to Parse, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 


1 Terms for introduction will be sen? on 
application. Specimen copies for examination 
at a discount of one-third off from retail price, 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of money. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EUROPE: 


Cook's Grand Excursions leave 
ew Y 
Jane 8, and July 1, 1882. Full 
then Pamphlet, sent free on application. Pas 
ets by all Atlantic steamers, Bpecial facilities for 


velers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates 
ook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by mail, 10 cts, 
LOMAS COOK & SON 
261 Broadway, N. 1.3; 197 Washington St., Bosto 


traning Rood berths. Tourist tickets for individual 
c 


Vanguard or tue 


LITERARY REBELLION. 


“If unsuccessful revolution is only rebellion, then 
what is successful rebellion Vox i. 

The following standard books, wanted in every home, 
are published as examples of what the Literary 
Rebellion proposes to give the sensible millions of 
the American People. 

The cheaper editions, combining economy, beau- 
ty, and utility, far su the famous low prices of 
the Literary Revolution, or anything the world has 
before seen in books. P 

The finer editions are unique and exquisite 
volumes, as beautifal as Lave ever found their way 
into the homes of ordinary mortals, and so low in cost 
thatamy one can afford them. 


BE QUICK. 


Order at once, that you may be able to order in- 
telligently, from theee examples, the numerous other 
staudard books in every department of literature 
and knowledge which will follow rapidly, and the 
editions of which, at the before unheard of low prices, 
are necessary limited to the orders which are received 
premptly. 

RIP VAN WINKLE, Etc. By 
Irving. Price, Utility Edition, 10 cents; Kizevir 
Elition, Cloth, 20 cents; Half Russia, 30 cents; 
Red. Line Edition, Gilt Kuges, 35 cemts; by mail, 
Utility, 3 cemts; others, 5 cemts extra. 

MACAULAWS LIFE OF FREDERICK 
THRE GREAT. Price, Utility, 10 cents; Eize- 
vir, Cloth, 20 cemts; Half Russia, 30 cents; by 
mail, Utility, 3 cemts; others, 5 cemts extra. 

SHAK ESPEARE’S HAMLET. Price, Util- 
ity, 10 cents; Elzevir, Cloth, 20 cents; Half 
Russia, 30 cemt«; by mail, Utility, 3 cemts; 
others, 5 cemts extra. 

GREEN’S LARGER HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. (Harper's Price, $10.) 
In five volumes. Price, Utility, 15 cemts; Elzevir, 
Cloth, 30 cents; Half Russia, 40 cents per vol. ; 
by mail, Utility, 5 cemts; others, 7 cemts extra. 

MODEL OCTAVO ED. OF 
HISTORY. In one volume. Price, Utility, 50 
cents ; Cloth, 65 cents; Half Russia, SO cents; 
by mail, Utility, 15 cemts; others, 17 cemts extra. 

CYCLOPAZDIAS OF HISTORY, SCI- 
ENCE, Poetry, Choice Prose, Biography, Keligious 
Literature, Worid’s Lndex of Knowledge, Manifold 
Dictionary of Language, etc. Specimen pages 
and catalogue sent on receipt of postal card. 

NO AGEN18S OR BOOKSELLERS handle 
our books ; no discounts possibile ; one price to all. 

Cc. 0. D.— PRIVILEGE TO EXAMINE. 
Orders, with business references, over $5, filled by 
express to ong per) of the United States, and exam- 
ination allowed before payment. 

LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWL- 
EDGE at reduced prices ; also publications of late 
American Book Exchange. Address 


THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
+ 162 William Street, New York. 
JOHN R. ALDEN, President. 361d 


1882. 1882, 
Sunday~School 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS. 
Fresh, Spirited, Evangelical. 


By W. F. SHERWIN, Dr. GEO. F. ROOT, AnD 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


— WITH A— 


PLAIN CHANT AND RESPONSES 


For Opening Exercises. 
(™ Send 3-cent stamp for Sample. 


Price, 5 cents, by mail; $4.00 per hundred 
by express. 


The popular “ Anniversary Songs for 1881,” at same 
price. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Cincinnati, 0. 


Mass, ©, A, BARATTO 


NI, Manager. 359 1 


No. 5 Union Square. 
Per Week can be made in any locality. 
30 Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
free. W- INGRAHAM 00., Boston, Mass, [364-2 


| YOUNG LADIES’ SEMIE- 
R ALE. NABY, 30 years’ standing ; for 
sale on easy terms,—very cheap,—on account of the 
death of former owner and principal. Desirable loca- 
tion; pleasant and hea!thy; complete sewerage; ample 
rounds; good chance fur an active educator; near two 
cities by Apply to W. BOYD, Monroe, 
Mich.; or I. P. BOYD, 43 Whitehall 8t., N.Y.  (363b 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, Founder), 
1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
For Public 8 ers, Readers, Teachers, and the 
Professional and General Student. Twenty Teachers 
and Lecturers, specialists in their several depart- 
ments. Next Term opens April 10 ; Summer Term of 
six weeks opens July For further information send 
for catalogue and prospectus to 
362 JOHN HA, BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


OF 
"SCLENCE or ELOCU'TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
aes (ten miles north of Chicago), May 16, 1882 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. S. BLOCH. 


Eugngements made for Public Readings. 
355tf Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


By an accomplished Lady and teacher of long and suc- 
cessful experience, an “to buy out the 
ood-will and fixtures of an established Day-School for 
oung Ladies, in some large and prosperous city.” 
interested please address, at once, 
‘anager N. E. Bureau ucation, 
359 16 Hawley beret, Boston. 


SPECIAL CALL 


For a first-class NURMAL PRIMARY TEACHER, 
who is willing to go to North Carolina the Ist of June, 
to instract in a Normal Institute for five weeks, and 
then in a Graded School for ten months, the ensuing 
year. Said School is located in a pleasant and healthy 
town of 2,500 inhabitants, and is in a very prosperous 
condition. Also, a gentleman Elocutionist to instruct in 
said institute. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. Bureau 
363 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A well-established Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, including the good-will and furnitare, and a 
two years’ lease. d school is located in a populous 
New Jersey city ; now numbers 60 pupils, which may 
be largely increased. A boarding department would 
be well sustained. Terms reasonable and easy. 


Apply early to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau 
363 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


For Sale or To Lease, 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL of twelve years’ 
standing, located in a western city of 16,000 inhabitants. 
The school has an attendance of 200 students ; income 
from $7,000 to $10,000 ; expenses from $4,000 to $5,000. 
Price, $14,000 ; lease, $1 per annum, for not less 


than five years. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of E 


361 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 
For the ear, in desirable ons in Illinois 
two first.class hers of V: and Instrumental 


Music ; also two other equally good itions, one in 
Pennsylvania and one a lew York ole yoo! alone, 
Apply at once to RAM ORCUTT, 


‘anager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


licati d circulars sent to al 
charge. ‘The ¢ good teachers at this office 
greater than ore. 
< HIRAM ORCOTT, M 
358 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality; 
they awaken interest ; they are ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th 8t., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =z (1) 23U 


PINGKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make early application in 
order to be represented in our new Bul now in 
preparation. 

gy” Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 

Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 

3853 zz Domestic Building, N. City. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHER® BUREAU, Tros. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Post-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Spring 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shou 
register now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for e. Committees and 
others wanting teachers please cal! or write. 

Call and see WHEELER’S NATURAL Hist. CHARTS, 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureao, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We want several hundred good teachers to supply 
summer and fall vacancies. Now'is the time to regis’ 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 

Testimonial from J. E. LENMAN, Prot. of 
matics, Fostoria Academy, Fostoria, Ohio : 

“It affords me much pleasure to bear testimony to 
that very excellent institution, the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Bureau. In dealing with the same I recei 

rfect satisfaction in every particular. The manager 

apt L. 8. LANDIS, is a gentleman, deals fairly an 
squarely with his ons, and leaves nothing undone 
that would work for their best interests. eachers 
wanting good situations, or schools wanting teachers, 
can do no better than at once put themselves in com- 
munication with the Penn. Educational Bureau.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 

Address L. B. LANDIS 

364 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
les with thoroughly cag petent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
suited = Tutors, Com 

esses. on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGEND 
948-22 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted, | 
OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS. 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 

will find the central location and 
Cacners « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 


ations in West ad SOUth, 
Set, 


Tue UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. 
a 


Set: AL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
supplies at lowest rates.” | Agents Wanted, 
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Applications for the Spring and Fall Schools are now 
in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
| positions should register immediately. Blank forn 
to. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XV.—No. 14, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


““WonDERFUL, WONDERFUL MEDICINE!”’ 
so exclaims a patient, Rev. J.S. Fesperman, 
of Statesville, North Carolina. Writing June 
2, 1880, he says: “‘In the providence of God 
I owe my present state of health to your 
Oxygen. I was near the gate of the grave, 
and, as I believe, close to the great portals of 
eternal life,when I commenced taking what I now 
consider the greatest of all healing agents, 
Compound Ozygen. I cannot refrain from 
saying, ‘Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful med- 
icine!’ Physicians and friends had believed 
that I could not live any length of time, and I 
am here yet, with my large family of children, 
and able to walk from three to four miles every 


morning. I cannot speak in terms too high 
of your remedy.”’ Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, containing large reports of cases and 
full information, sent free. Das. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


On the first page of Tus JouRNAL will be 
found the announcement of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, of Longfellow’s works for 
school use. The recent death of Mr. Long- 
fellow has removed from us one of the most 
revered of American authors, but his noble 
poems and classic prose remain to us. His 
Leaflets, as arranged by Miss Hodgdon, are al- 
ready in hundreds of schools in all parts of the 
couatry, and should be used in every school in 
the land. The American Classics and Poems, 
containing selections from Longfellow’s prose 
and poetical works, are exactly adapted to chil- 


dren. The Modern No. L., containing 
** Evangeline,”’ “‘ Courtship of Miles Standish,’ 

and favorite poems, illustrated, is a beautiful 
book for school and home reading. Longfellow's 
Birthday Book, the Atlantic Portrait of the 
great poet, and the excellent Colored Litho- 
graph of his home, — the well-known historic 
mansion,—are all offered to teachers, parents, 
and schools at prices which should secure their 
introduction into every home and school. 


Mrs. E. aa, 233 Western Ave., 
Lynn, Mass., is rapidly acquiring an enviable 
reputation for the surprising cures which daily 


result from the use of her Vegetable Com- 
pound in all female diseases. Send to her for 


pamphlets. [B] 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Hier ScHOOL, 
March 30, 1882. 

Mr. J. A. Swaszy,—Dear Sir:—We have no 
other blackboard in our school equal to those 
you finished for us last fall. In the other 
rooms the boards are rough and wear away the 
chalk rapidly, so that the floor and furniture is 
covered with chalk-dust, and the air full of 


it,—while in the room where your blackboards 
are, very little chalk-dust is found. In the 
end, we believe that your blackboards are the 


cheapest. 
W. F. Brapnury, Head Master. 


In the announcement of Norton’s admirable 
treatise on Astronomy, Spherical and Physical, 
in Tae JouRNAL of last week, the price was 
given as $3.00;—it should have been $3.50. 
This is one of the many superior standard 


works on science published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. See notice of this great 
work of Norton’s in this week’s issue, under 
head of New Publications. 


We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the review of The People’s Cyclopedia, 
found in another column. Thisis a work that 
every teacher in the land should possess. The 
leading minds of the age recommend it as an 
authority on every subject within the realms of 
nature, science, and imagination. It is new, 
scholarly, and terse. We would advise every 
teacher to send for sample pages and circulars 
to Martin Garrison & Co., 10 Federal Street, 
Boston. If any teacher can possibly spare the 


time, they would do well to take hold of this | PINT 


grand work in their neighborhood and intro- 


duce it. There is a great demand for, and mone 

in it. There is no Cyclopedia published that 
so well meets the wants of the great mass of 
the American people, at anything like the cost. 


_ Tu only sure way to prevent sea-sickness is 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


By M. F. MAURY, LL.D. 


A revision and abridgment of ‘First Lessons” and ‘“World We Live In.” The subject is presented 
in the most pleasing and methodical manner, in accordance with those modes of instruction that are now 


alopted in the best and most successful schools. ‘The text, maps, and illustrations are made to help each 


other, and all are so adjusted as to produce lasting and correct impressions upon the learner, 


Revised Manual of Geography, . . . . . . . 


A complete Treatise on Mathematical, Physical and Political Geography ; accurately showing present 


1.20 80 


political divisions and most recent geographical discoveries; with new maps of great beauty and perfection, 
both political and physical, so executed in detail as to best meet the purposes of a text-book, and also 


to serve as a work of reference. 


Physical Geography, 


1.50 


This grand work treats of the land and sea, of their animal and vegetable life, their atmospheric 


science. 


readers, make it unnecessary to describe more minutely. 


executed maps and engravings. 


Maury’s Wall Maps, 


phenomena, and includes, in systematic order, many of the most interesting and wonderful facts known to : 
The success of this book, and the information and pleasure it has given thousands of scholars and 


Imperial octavo. Fully illustrated by finely 


. . . . 10.00 


This is a set of eight Maps, with new and original features, designed for class instruction and for 


chart, and a map of United States. 


reference. They consist of maps of the five grand divisions; a map of the world; a physical and commercial 
Their size is 26x 34 inches, except the map of United States, which is 
30x 48. They are heavily backed with cloth and mounted on rollers, and are thus rendered one of the most 
serviceable and ornamental appliances that can be placed in a school-room, 


This includes the method presented in the ‘‘ Revised Manual ”’—very simple and easy of application ; 

and also, excellent Diagrams for Drawing the whole Earth. 

First Lessons in Geography (Old Series), . ‘ 

The World We Live In (Old Series), % tg 75-50 


These books have peculiar and valuable features which very many of the best teachers prize highly. The author, 
in these books, treats the pupil as a companion and shows him the world in a real and lifelike presentation of the subject. 


The ‘‘ First Lessons” is especially esteemed for Kindergarten instruction, 
introduce these books, they will continue to be published and will be supplied as heretofore. 


as specimens : 


which pleased me better. 


presented with real persons, places and events, 


Maury’s Geoc,:—Can say after 30 years experience, I have never taughta book | 
W. F, Staton, City Sup’t, Atlanta, Ga.. . 
been using Maury’s P. G. a number of years, The work really fascinating. Pror. | 
Ws. Harper, State Normal School, Farmington, Me. . . 
Maury’s R. M., after careful examination of all the standard geographies. 
W. F. Rocueteau, State Normal School, Randolph, Vi. 
series as superior to all others. O. N. HoLttincswortn, State Sup’? of Texas. . . 
In descriptive text and illustration, I consider Maury’s the best book we have. Miss 
C. E, Busn, Jastructor in Geography, Conn. State Normal School. . 
ecedingly well adapted to their purpose, concrete, progressive and thorough, and | 
of such a character as to compel the learner from the outset to associate the truths 
Miss Parsecs, Suf’s 


Though no special pains will be taken to 


GRATIFYING REPORTS 


Concerning Maury’s Geographies are coming from all directions, and they record the judgment of those who examine or the 
experience of those who use these progressive books. 


The following expressions of opinion are of recent date, and are given 


wish to begin the study over again, Muss J, A. Eastman, Wellesley Col., Mass. 
. « « Maury’s Geog’s, are now used in our schools, giving eminent satisfaction, 
H. B. Gwyn, City Supt, Galveston, Texas. . Maps exceptionally fine. 
The text a desirable blending of physical and political features, A book surpass- 
Pror, | ed by none of the ten different geographies offered for our consideration, L. G. 
I regard the | Hoyt, Sup't, Kingston, N. H. . . . This “ two-book series” will most happily 
- | meet the wants of the great majority of American Schools. The publishers are to 
be congratulated. New Enc, JournaL or Epucation. . . . Great pains have 
evidently been taken to have everything absolutely correct, and we think teachers 
can safely rely upon information obtained from its pages. PracricaL TEACHER, 
Chicago. . . . The Elementary book is a charming one for the child, and leads 
him by sure methods to the end sought, JourNnat. 


. Have 


. Have adopted | 


Ex. | 


Training Dep't, New York City Normal Col. . . Delightful enough to make one | 


We also publish Gildersleeve’s Latin Books; Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebras and Geometry; Holmes’s Readers, 
History of United States, ect., etc. Specimens: Latin Primer, 65 cts. ; LatinGrammar, 95 cts.; Easy Algebra, 60 cts., etc., etc. 
Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in improved text-books, are invited to correspond with the 


publishers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Black Diamond Slating. 
Slati 
Liq (without exceotion) for Walls 


Makes the finest and most durable surface. Kasil 
ny one, common paint braah, to ant 
directions for use. 


1 
i | 
One quart easily covers 50 square feet with th coats 
(the number usually applied): Made only by the’ 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., 


Sadler's Counting-House Arithmetic. 


GARRETT’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 


NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Royal 8vo in size ; bound in half Ara ue, and containing over 
kind 500 ; Retail Price, $9.25. The complete treatise of the 
ing Oc work ~ 4 of the principals of many of 
. Examination-copies a view to introd mailed on recei hi 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on oppheution: 7 abe ak tf 


ESTEY ORGAN 


Manag ESTEY 
os HAINES eranos, 8 Wasaineron Srreer, 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. 


General 


to stay at home, and the to di Pa 
polntment in pen isto use one of | and. Microscopic A (347) BOSTON, MASS. 
i “ 147 SOUTH FOURTH sr pparatus, DUPLEX Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near Affords 
wish either to or sell School PHILADELPHIA’ good, —- su for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge , Cir- 
Books, new or second- MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. Copy-Book 0. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston 
14 Catalogues on application. — 
Address 4. §. CLARK, al $ CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
21 Barclay Street, | TEAGHERS Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 
otmerly 145 Nassau St.) New Y. k City ‘Apply to or p- 
288 2a or b y CO., Sample of Interlin 
42 Bond Bi., New York. | THING NE of all the Rocks free all. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


1g When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in Toe JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIoN, Boston, Mass, 


GEroGRAPHY is commanding more and more 
attention daily. The whole world is being 
brought together by the wonderful agencies of 
steam and electricity, and the thousand facil- 
ities for information and intercourse that are 
constantly multiplying in the departments of 
science and art. Our present knowledge of 
the most distant parts of the earth and its peo- 
ple is almost equal to that of our own neigh- 
borhood, or of an adjoining country, but a half. 
century since. 

The text-books upon Geography that were 
suited to our fathers, or to our own school- 
days, are left behind by the rapid march of 
events and our present improved system of 
instruction. Publishers have competed witb 
each other, and have striven to keep pace witb 
the times, by producing text-books that are 
almost wonderful in their system, complete 
ness, and beauty, and we may truly add, con- 
sidering the vast expense involved, wonderful 
also in their cheapness. 

Among the very many text-books of decided 
merit and fresh interest that have of late been 
given to the country, and for which the educa 
tional public owe their publishers enough of 
gratitude to warrant @ generous patronage, we 
take great pleasure in naming the New Series 
of Maury’s Geographies which we have at times 
heretofore brought to the attention of ow 
readers, Our interestin the work of universa) 
education, and in whatever tends to its rapid 
and systematic advancement, makes us anx- 
ious that all educators, far and near, shal) 
have an opportunity of seeing for themselves 
what these new books of Lieut. Maury are. 

To those who have not seen these books we 
would say, that they are brimfual of interest 
to both teacher and pupil. They are system- 
tematic without being dry, scientific without 
being difficult; and are a rare collection oi 
well-selected geographical facts and state- 
ments, In brief, they are easy and prac- 
tical, and thoroughly adapted to the widesi 
range of use in schools. The books have an 
honest and substantial appearance, and wil) 
speak for themselves, whenever permitted, in 
a manner that will make any farther commen- 
dation from our pen unnecessary. 

For more particular description, and prices, 
see University Publishing Company’s adver-|. 
tisment in another column, 

We would call the special attention of the 
readers of Tak JOURNAL to the advertisement 
of Roberts Brothers, Boston, in this issue. 
Dr. Abbott’s text-book, ‘‘How to Tell the Parts 
of Speech, is one of the best introductions to 
English Grammar ever written. The revision 
by Prof. McElroy has adapted it to use in all 
American elementary schools. We advise all 
teachers to examine this book, as well as the 
other works by Dr, Abbott. Correspond with 
the publishers for introduction-rates. 


Our readers all know that the name of 
Scribner upon a book, like the stamp of the 
mind, is the sure mark of its intrinsic merit. 
Their latest school-book, Scribner’s Geograph- 
ical Reader and Primer, is as beautiful as a 
ges ; and unless all testi- 


INCENTIVES TO DRaAwiIne.—The rising tide 
of interest in art-work is receiving a healthy 
stimulus by the offer of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., to pay 
$275 in twelve prizes, for best pencil-drawings, 


é Pencils, nd them a tal 
complete circular, ete. cor 


Krpney-Wort is a dry, vegetable compound 
of wonderful efficacy in all diseases of the 
liver and kidneys, It is prepared in both dry 


and liquid form, and can always be relied on 
cathartic and diuretic. Try it. 


EUROPE. 


advantages for Travel, alone or in lith- 
Pa Party (SELECT par excellence), for pleasure or 

pre Home in Paris for girls and Jadies, with best 

> vantages for study of Languages, Music, and Art. 
or Prospectus and Itineraries for 1882, address 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
3591 853 Broadway, New York. 


MBS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF LYNK, MASs., 


~ 


{ 
Race. 


oman can Sympathize with W 
of Woman is the Hope of the 


E. 


LYDI PINKHAWM’S 
MEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
for all those Painful Complatiate and Weaknesses 
s0common to our female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 


gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILY.S. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
end torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


A YEAR and expenses to uae 
$ 2 2 2 Outfits free. Address P.O. Vick- 
ery, Augusta, Maine. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Sweet April! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee as hearts are wed, 
Nor shall they fail, till to its autamn brough 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 
— Longfellow. 


— Hope is like the sun, which, as we jour- 
ney toward it, casts the shadow of our burden 
behind us.—Samuel Smiles, 


— In the voyage of life we should imitate 
the ancient mariners, who, without losing 
sight of the earth, trusted to the heavenly 
signs for their guidance. 


— O chime of sweet Saint Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 
When Christ for all shall risen be 
And in all hearts new-born! 


— What had the life of Jesus been to us, if 
we had only the records of his sermons, with- 
out the record of his going about doing good. 
[ think the every-day life of Jesus touches the 
human heart more than the great truths which 
he uttered.— Bishop Simpson. 


— Nothing is ever done beautifully which is 
done in rivalship; nor nobly, which is done in 
pride.— Ruskin. 


— The scene is fresh before us 
When Jesus drained the cup, 
As new the day comes o’er us 
When he was offered up. 
— Maria James, 


— Conduct is the great profession. Behav- 
lor is the perpetual revealing of us. What a 
man does, tells us what he is.— F. D. Hunt- 
ington. 

— Extraordinary afflictions are not always 
punishment of extraordinary sins, but some- 
times trial of extraordinary graces. — Matthew 
Henry. 

— Oh! what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who with a fervant heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well-performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay! and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent 
teachings. 

He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his last resting-place without a tear. 

— Longfellow. 


— If it is a small sacrifice to discontinue the 
use of wine, do it’ for the sake of others; if it 
is a great sacrifice, do it for your own sake. 


— Politeness is like an air-cushion: there 


may be — solid in it, but it eases the 
jolts of the world wonderfully. 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of his practice discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the a special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all inteiligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
headache, neuralgia, paral)sis, sleeplessness, 
dyspepsia, and nervousness, and will cure any case. 

© Doctor's great remedy for Skin disease, cated Dr, 
Benson’s Skin Cure is and greatly 
sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all d . Price, 50 cts. a box. 106 
North Kataw St., timore, Md. By mail, 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
ei SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 


All first class druggists haveit. Price$1.per package. 


ce CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 115 Fulton &t., 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson’s 
remedies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Agents Wanted. 


by “Shoe of, and full Introduction 
Gen. MAN 
wi Gen, Shern and Fine Engrav- 
ings. Agents are making immense sales of this ge and 
MORE AGE) for u 
A. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


D. WORTHINGTON & 


Wanted, 


A LIVE TEACHER in every City and 
Town to represent the Mutuat PrRovi- 
DENT ASSOCIATION. 
For particulars address 
L. H. MARVEL, 
General Manager, 
16 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS, 


BooK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
nil 
It portrays the “inner 
ary Mysteries of the Capitol; 
tells of the daily life at the White House and of all its 
famous occupants; shows the wonders and inside working 
Governmen' partmen ves ul re 
oflite™ es, @ wide-awake woman sees i?” 


behind the scenes,” 
48 fine Engravings. The bestselling book out. Agents anted. 


best 
Ladies do dly. Extra Terms Send forcirculars to the 
ARTEORD PUBLISHING O0., Hartford, Cont 


AGENT 
the most impbrtant matters GOLD MINE! 
CARLETON’S 


Write for Circulars to Of Universal Knowledge. 
G. W.CABLETON & ©U., Publishers, N. ¥. City. 


fe irresistible. Every Sub 
scriber gets his money's 
worth AGENTS Wanted, 
Exclusive Territory, The 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


les thorship; Finest J llustrations: 

Containing the scenes and 

; struggles of his youth ; might of bis 

Soldier ; career as a States- 

vy the Tragic 
Fastest selling Boo 
ddress 


: of his Death. 


argre 


worth $5 free 
Portland, Me 


$5 to $20 


Ww at homeeasily made. Costs 
$72 tren. Co,, Augusta, Me. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For @ or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. A the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OxFoRD, GEORGIA. 
Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 


it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven pe Course for s 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wororster. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 az Address E. H. Russ&.L, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

1679 Washington St. (late Deacon 5 Boston. 

WALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, ) 

lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

classes of students. Address, 


men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- | ¢o7 Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATricus G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
pn with entrance examination 


The next term will 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of | Wednesday, Feb 15, For circulars, etc., ad- 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. ape dress Miss ELLEN Hybk, Prin. 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEW. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
¢ Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
ident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WuSTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., 
RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Boston. 


Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Li and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SP£AR, Principal. 

TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Tn Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLow, A.M., 


PREPARATORY. 


. I. prepares for ege, Scien or 
usiness. 1. Superior teachers. 2. Eacellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
5. years’ course. 6. Military 
Mowry & Principals. iz 
DDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zs 


~ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, M Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who bave 
been ers. 


The College Calendar, containing ful! particulars will 


be sent on to 
ATA HOWARD. President, 
176 == Wellesicy, Mass. 


A Collection of 41 Minerals and Rocks. 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Masical Institute, and 
G Commercial ¥ 


College. Rev. F. D. 
Greenwich, R. ox 


PRICE, $2.50, WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL Hisrory STore, 
330 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
at home, Sam: worth $5 free, 
$5 $20 & Portiand Me, 


Sy 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both interna} 
and external treatment. 
| 
‘ nerience among Indians, and reveals for the first time B 
| } 
| __| 
| FOR THE i 
| 
= = 
Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told.” 
© 
e 
ROS & CO.. Cincinnat’ and Chicaos. 
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a . The Latest and Best! L. PRANG & CO., 
SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2 Nos. ERIES OF READERS.| 286 Roxbury st, Boson, 
GRAMMAR COURSE, 7'Nos SHORT COURSE, 7 Nos. POPULAR SERIES OF Rei 
LEADING FEATURES. The Kew Gertes enue American Text-Books of Art Education. 


uge pupil is ht to write |The Medel Drill. Designed to educate the arm 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, The American Brewing for the 


ing though he learns to read by read- in the real writing movement. 
tug theagh pe ¥ The graded columns measure| Together with asnpplementary volume designed both | of common schools, drawing 


ing thoughts. Graded Columus. of com 
Letters holes. EAKER. 
w The 1 is off a gradually-increasing pathway of effort across | as a READER AND SP ence. 
given a uae « write, not peel ny frag- the page, thus giving gradually-increasing scope to| ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED.| Drawing Materials. 
ments. the movement of the forearm, from left to right. The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. ae rangs Natural History Series. For schools 
&C Publishers Liberal rates for examination and introduction. natural colors, and arranged for or instroction with object. 
| J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
& 5 Bond &., NEW VORK. 452 & 154 Wabash Ave., CHI a 
23 Duapent St., SAN FRANCISCO. 834 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. Prang’s American mos. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., | ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., JONES BROTHERS &0O.,. | PORTER & COATEs, 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON, | PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
introtuctory Chapier on Coure ot | NOW Inductive Arithmetics,| tidpaths Academic tint ofthe Us, Speliers 
: Prof Sence, Dict Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. Raub’s Arithmetics. 


F. NDO LEACH, New York, 
Our various catalogues, covering eve ch rs ’ “ A 
ence, sent free to any one in ap of CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
| FORTESOUE & co., ~ GHIGHGO. [Blair's Rhetoric, Brown's Algebras 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. MAOMILLAN & O0O.’S Sharpless’ Geom. and Trigonom. 
Book. Printed in Colors. %s Lesso elegy 
E. H. BUTLER & co. Fiske’ Cinssien! Literature. in Physical’ PROVIDENCE, Politeal Economy. 
° Warren’s Manual o ecution. BRescoe’s Lessons in em. Chemistry, . R. | ree ey’ olitical Econom 
} f Pr. Chemi -70 
book wart Lessens in 
38 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, &e~ Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. yp es Elem. Lessous in Astronomy, 1.35 SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
TA. BROTHERS, Educational Catalogue sent free on application. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
| & BROTHERS, _ Stroot, New York. | horn, tnlon Sytem 
q- 
dard Arith. Course, Mental and 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. TESTAMENT. 2: Ariih. Course. Combloing Written: 
Song-Books for Schools. | oniy itiustrated School Edition in REVISED NEW Higher Arithmetie. 
Sterling Gems. «|ing a Summary of the Various Readings “Gxned” 
We We commend S verling ¢ i Pemeing and of a fret: and the Critical Comments of ALL the! Authorized by American Committee of Revision. | Manuals of Methods and Keys te the Above. eow 
Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. aac 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 conts each, if sent by mail. The Merchant of Venice.—Julins Cesar.— The Tem-| For sale at all bookstores, THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
By | Night's  Meury V. THOS. NELSON & SONS, ” 23 Hawley St, Boston 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, & — As You Like Hamiet, Much 331g 42 Bleecker St., New York. BOOKKEEPING, 
ty the ability to to sing at ‘at sight ac. Tee Winter's Talo. —King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— AM’S SONS Ceutaining Single and Double Entry. 
than half the uatal tims. It also lends Henry IV. Part I1.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. G. P. PUTN This anit of 
fo a who mee | —All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus —Cymbeline. PUBLISH NEW | ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
it. It coutales & good good variety of Songs for Practice, ; _Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure knowledge of the principles of the subject. 
etc. Price, 30 cts. for Measure.—Merry yang for Ill. Olasstes for 9.1.96 In addition to the usual number of examples illustra: 
BIGLOW & MAIN, | self. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. HALL & WHITING Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 ted noes 
‘ Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 for pent ears regard it as an excellent text- 
Publishers, | Brackett’ for and & 1.96 methodical readily understood b 
nu 9 Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each -50 the en ils cnsive, thorough and complete, an 
AND DEALERS IN Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 Py. A. MOWRY, Providence, President of 
Ireland's Pocket Olasstoal Dictionary, | american Institute of Instruction. 
r 
, hology, Ethics hetics Logte oa k t on receipt of pote. 
School Stationery, |craoowne’s Theolom,, 3.86 D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
prices, rr be found ct ti the 32 Bromfield St, Boston. Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. -75| popiisa 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 
Superintendents, and Teachers with Schoo! and College 
Textbooks and every variety of School | POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. | Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, Cofin’s Navigation; 12mo. 5.50 
Addrees as above. 306 tf eow Paysom, Dunten & Scribner’s Poor Books. = 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, Dinsmoren Graded Spelling’ Blanks. 
tte tion eo 
OLARK & & ‘MAYNARD, 134 Broadway, TAYLOR & CO., Crosby's Greek Text Books. Norton’s Astr onomy: 
NEW YORK. Catalogues, etc. , furnished. tien yaaa (Sth Ed., Feb., 1882.) containing 
153 AND 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Gave land Agent, ath of Vos 
Leighton’s PUBLISH 4. 8. MANSON rom fiel mand distances and dimensions of 
Thomeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; Rational Gubsert thes 
Keetel’s French Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. H OW Oldest the ‘sind tn the the phenomena and constit nstitution the 


Beed and Kellegg’s G in Eng- 

lish and HI Lessee tn Baits English White's Industrial Drawing ; Order PERIODICALS American 

Hutchisen’s elegy Gwinton's Outtines of History TO and Rates. Send New investigations and discussions in Astronomical 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; — atalogue. Teach- 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH lied with Books, and Station. Biss have bobn seviend , corrected, and en! 
46 Vindison Bt., Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. | Dana's Geological Story; SAVE ors supplied kind at wholesale rates. The Tal ten to ViL,—relating to the San, econ, aod 
8 cerian Penmanshi A fall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR| Planets,—embody the most reliable determinations. 
ares hi Pi GLOBEs always on hand. Price-list on | A Complete Table of the Minor Planets taken from Ber- 
C 0 W PE R TH W A / T & C 0 Swinton's Geographies ; MO N FY, ap lication. School Su ties all kinds. liner Astronomisches for 1883 is added; also 
he Dictionaries a be, 8 & CO.,| A Table of Comets of known periods of révolation, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | Botanies; &o, &o, &o. — fen 
For New-England States address FeR L., 8vo, with 14 full-page many smaller en- 
PUBLISHERS OF HARRISON HUME,  NEWENGLAND EUR, | gravings. Cloth, $3.50. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. | 35 Bromfield St., Beston. | 16 Hawley Boston | JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Pl., 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0O.. Boston. UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies Books Sor Su plementary Readi PUBLISHED BY THE 


GREENE'S New Grammars. | '9 Bond Street, | ARE RECAN woking: from Longtel UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


HACAR'S Mathematics. WEW YORK, | Diog7aphical Sketches and Notes, $1.00. Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. Thorea Lowell, Bri htest, MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History, ctions and g Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 25 Washington St BALLADS LYRICS. Poems, sole selected Best. GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gitldersiceve’s Latin Series, a&e., &e. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. CHICAGO, POETRY CHILDREN, 
. Ppa fay Base, late aoe of Boston Vel. I. of Spurgeon’s Great Work, 
LONGFELLOW LEA®LE Selections 
0 
Manual of dritametic, comin the Grube “pene from ths slp authorised. by ‘than'the the "imported edition, 
ana th Kindergarten. forks of tor and is sold at but half ite price. ‘The book gives and Philip 
PUBLISHING COMPANT. pet gockags, Leafete, 26 stale by or the pablbbers, ope om the and 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. i Bp Special Rates for Introduction. FUNK & rethasvomta 8 10 & 12 Dey Street, N.Y. By 


= College of Languages, 1882---Seventh Session---At Amherst College, 


To commence July ti, and last Six ee 


FRENCH, GERMAN, FACULTY.—L. SavveuR, Ph.D., LL.D., President; E. F. BACON, Ph. B., Has 
brouck Institute, Je N.J.; J. P. Leorsaxos, A.M., LL.D, (University of 
ITALIAN, LATIN, Athens, Greece), 14 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. R. Sex, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, DAELL, LL.D., Sauveur Langu.ges, 
Philadelphia, A. Henees-Sauveu ‘eur School of Languages, Boston, Mass.; Leo STAGER, Cathedral's Schoo Garden City, N. ¥. 
MODERN & ANCIENT GREEK, the f. W. L. MontaGor, Aimherst College, Amherst, Mass; or Dr. L. SAUVBUR, 74 West 35th 8t., New York Mor Board, address 
MASON, Amberst, Amherst, Mass. A specimen number of the Réoréations Philologiques sent, on on application to Dr. L. SAUVRUR. 363 b 1 
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